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Potes. 
HERALDIC VOLUME, temp. CHARLES IL, 


WITH SHROPSHIRE AND 
GENTRY. 


LIST OI WORCESTERSHIRE 

A manuscript volume has been kindly placed in 
our hands by Sir THomase Winnineton, which 
deserves some little notice, and will furnish us 
with one or two note-worthy extracts. 

It is a small folio of about 270 pages, entitled 
“The Antiquitie of Gentry, Nobleness, and Coat- 
Armour-bearinge, demonstrating that ther have 
been Distinctions, Degrees, and Qualities of Men 
from the beginninge of the World. With severall 
directions for the Blazoning of Coats. . And Ex- 
plaininge of the intricate termes in Herauldry. 
1676.” 

A preface signed “ J. H.,” and one or two other 
recurrences of the same initials in the course of 
the volume, are the only clue which we have ob- 
served to the name of the writer. Perhaps some 
of the learned in heraldic lore will be able to iden- 
tify these initials. 

The nature of books of this kind is pretty well 
understood. Everything in creation and revela- 
tion is made to tell in favour of the great science 
of argent and gules. A large faith and a vigorous 
imagination find traces of heraldry in quarters the 
most unlikely. Adam and all his descendants are 
called upon to bear witness in behalf of the bear- 
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ing of coat-armour, and the lion of the tribe of 


| Judah (“a lion rampant in a field or”), and 


Gideon’s “azure, a fleece of wool in chief, six 
drops of gold,” stand forth as unquestionable veri- 
ties to be received and accepted by all faithful 
followers of this ancient lore. In the time of 
Alexander the Great, we are told that bearings 
began to be more refined, in evidence of which that 
great monarch bore the graceful and characteris- 
tic symbols of gules, a lion or, seiant in a chair, 
holding a battle-axe. Uter Pendragon bore, of 
course, his namesake, — dragons which are de- 
scribed, with true heraldic daring, as of gold with 
green tails. The pretty creatures would no doubt 
have borne golden crowns, but the 
heraldic treasury having been exhausted upon the 


the or oft 


| animals themselves, they are described as “crowned 


gules,” indicative probably of the blood-thirsti- 
ness which did not forsake the royal animal even 
when impressed into the service of the College of 
Arms. Hengist, the first king of Kent, bore, as 
the hop-pockets testify, the ancient arms of Saxony, 
gules, a horse argent, saliant ; whilst St. Alfred, 
as our author terms him, founded Oxford Uni- 
versity, and bore “ chequy, or and purpure, on a 
chief sable a lion passant guardant of the first.” 

The blazoning of arms is described by our 
author as an “ itching study,” full of pleasure and 
variety, “ sympathising with all noble and generous 
dispositions.” Certainly, considering the vastness 
of their resources, the ancient heralds must have 
been singularly poor creatures if they failed to 
make their subject interesting. Now-a-days, the 
members of the college confine themselves within 
more rigid limits, which may be a reason why 
engravers and dealers in stamped paper seem, in 
these times, to be the great granters of arms. 
What with the artifices of the three-and-sixpenny 
gentry, and the stratagems of parvenus to give 
fictitious importance to families recently enriched, 
the science, if it be one, seems almost smothered 
under the mass of fraud and nonsense which suc- 
cessive ages have contrived to heap upon it. 

But this was not the subject on which we intended 
to comment in our notice of this book. As the 
feudist centres all property in land in the crown, 
and derives all valid possession from the grant of 
the sovereign, the writer deduces all coat-armour 
from the same source, upon the loyal ground that 
“ Quod principi placeat vigorem legis obtinet.” He 
gives two examples of this power as exercised by 
kings: one in Scotland— that of the Hays—who, 
perceiving whilst ploughing in the field, that a 
band of Scots was flying from the Danes, drove 
back the recreants with their “ plough-beams.” 
Heading their returning countrymen, the Hays 
renewed the attack upon the savage enemy, and 
gained a renowned victory, wielding throughout 
the fight merely their useful “ plough-beams.” 
The king rewarded their valour with coat-armour, 
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and the crest of a ploughman, with his plough- 
beam on his shoulder, adding as much land as a 
falcon should fly over before she alighted. 
The other example is that of — 

“William Carlis, now by his patents styled Carlos, a 
Staffordshire man, who being instrumental in the preser- 
vation of his Majesty that now is, of England, Charles 
the Second, at the Royal Oak in the County of Stafford, 
not far from the town of Wolverhampton, his Majesty 
then escaping out of the hands of his enemy from the 
ficht at Worcester, was pleased upon his being restored 
atterwards to his crown to dignify him with this coat of 
arms, viz. — 
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* Upon an oak proper, in a field or, a fess gules, charged | 


with three regal crowns of the second, with an oaken 
garland, a sword and sceptre crossed through, with this 
motto, Subditus fidelis Regis et regni salus.” 


In contrast with these grants obtained by actual 
service, the writer adduces the many “ who now- 
u-days bear arms, being made gentlemen by the 
purse,” and those who are so-called “ by the error 
of custem.” There was throughout society the 
same pressing upon the heels of the grade above 
them in those days also, in reference to the title of 
esquire, as there is in ours. ‘“ Many,” says our 
author, “ usurp the name of Esquires, whereas in 
truth they are but in the name of Gentlemen.” 
From the lowest rank of dignity we are led up- 
wards by our author to the highest, and thence 
we diverge to the important officer, a Herald, in- 
stituted long before; but set apart, according to 
this writer, by Julius Caesar, to chastise, correct, 
and amend the signs of arms, which were originally 
the rewards of virtue, and tokens of honour. 

Our readers will not regret being spared the 
early details in which our author indulges; but 
the following, respecting the great seals of Charles 
[., which is one of several subsequent insertions 
in the volume, although probably by the original 
writer, may be deemed of interest : — 

“Charles the first his royal arms, quartered, the first 
France and England quarterly; 2ndly, Scotland; 3rdly, 
Ireland; the 4th, as the first, supported by a Lion of 
England crowned, and an unicorn of Scotland gorged 
with a coronet, and chained. 

“in his seal, by his horse side, is figured a greyhound 
currant, and under the belly of his horse, there is repre- 
sented to us a prospect of the City of London. 

“ The seal is circumscribed Carotus . Det. Gracia. 
Anciie . Scotts . Francie. et. Hinernie. Rex. 
Five: . Derensor . 1627. 

* But his second seal doth differ from the former, the 
Arms of which are supported by two Eagles, and the 
canopy over the King’s head, the curtains whereof are 
held up by two angels. 

“On the counterseal he is on horseback, with the shield 
on his left arm, placed behind him, ensigned with a 
crown, having before his horse a crowned rose circum- 
scribed, Caroivus . Det .Gracta. Macy.x . Briransie 
. Francie. et. Hinersce . Rex . Fiver . Derensor 

1640, he being the first King that on his great seal 
wrote MAGN.® BrirannLr. 

“ But itis very remarkable in the seal of this King, the 
position of his horse, which is retrograde to all those of 
his royal predecessors the Kings of England, this Charles 


the I. upon his horse riding towards the right side of the 
throne, and all the other Kings towards the left; and 
bare the crest and supporters of his royal father King 
James. 

“ Charles the Second doth reassume the former postures 
of the former Kings, and not this of his father, and con- 
tinueth the bearing of the same arms.” 


After having completed his course through the 
whole science of heraldry, the author indicates to 
what part of England he belonged, by giving a 
list which will certainly be deemed valuable by all 
inquirers respecting the two counties to which it 
refers. 

“T shall in the next place,” he says, “set forth the 
coat-armour bearing of two hundred and upwards, who 
are Gentlemen of ancestry, that are or were resident in 
the two counties of Salop and Worcestershire, not but 
that there are several others in the said counties which 
are of ancestry (the which are not as yet come to my 
knowledge and acquaintance); and for a plainer way of 
demonstrating of them, I shall set them down in an 
alphabetical manner.” 

Then follows the ensuing list : — 

Wigorn. 

Apincton: Argent, on a bend gule, three eagles dis. 
played or. 

Axsror: The field is parted p pale or, and gules. The 
first herof was Earle of Worcest. in the dayes of Wittm 
Rufus. 

Acton of Bockleton: Gules, a fess, with a bordure en- 
grailed, ermine. 

Arperne: Gules, 3 cross crosletts, fitche, a chief or. 

AruNvDELL: Sable, 6 swallowes in pile argent. Som 
beare them 3, 2, and 1. 

Arwoop: Gules, a lion ramp’t, arg. 

BAGNALL: Ermin, 2 barrs or; over all a lion ramp’t, 
azur, 

Barnaby: Argent, a lion passant gardant, twixt 3 
escalop shells sab. 

Boroucu: Gules, the trunk of a tree eradicated and 
couped in pale, sproughtinge forth two branches argent. 

Bourne: Argent, on a fess twixt 3 wolves’ heads erased 
sable, as many mulletts or. 

Borers: Or, a griffin surgeant, compone argent, and sable, 
twixt 6 crosses crosiletts of the field. 

Brace: Sable, a bend twixt 2 gantletts or. 

Bripces: Arg., on a cross sable, a leopard’s head or. 
Som beare arg., a cheveron engraild sab, twixt three 
garbs gules. 

Bromwicu: Arg. a lion ramp't sable, gutté or. 

Buck: Barry bendyor and azur, a canton ermine. 

Butron: Ermine, a fess gules. 

Buxton: Argent, a lion rampant, taile elevated sable 

CarnwarpiNe: Sable, a bow in bend bent, twixt 2 pheons’ 
heads, arg. 

Cave: Azur, frette argent. 

Cuampers: Argent, a cheveron sab., surmounted on 
another, ermin twixt three chambers. 

CHAMBERLINE: Gules, in an escocheon, arg. 

Ciare: Or, 3 cheverons gules; this was the coat of Ri. 
de Clare, who lyeti buried at Tewxbury. Som give 
on a fess azure, 8 eagles or. 

Curr: Argent, on a fess 3 mulletts or, twixt as many 
leopards’ heads erased sab., langued gules. 

Cocks: Sable, a cheveron twixt 3 attires of a stagg, 
fixed to the scalpe argent. 

Contessy, ainciently of the Rock : Gules, 3 conies seiant, 
within a bordure engrailed argent. 
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Corner: Argent, a cross circula [cercelee] sable, 
charged w*® a martlett or. 

Cooke: Parted p pall, gules and azur, 3 eagles displayed, 
argent. 

Cooks: Or, 2 cheverons gules, twixt 6 martletts or. 

CorswaLus: Sable, gutté argent, on a fess of the second, 
3 Cornish choughes of the first. 

Covenrre: Sable, a fess ermine, twixt 3 incressants or. 
Som beare arg. on a cheveron sable, twixt 3 colum- 
bines prop. 

Cumpron: Sable, a lion passant or, twixt 3 helmetts, 
arg. 

Daxnetr: Sable, gutté de lave, a canton ermine. 

Dennis: Guls, 3 leop’ds heads or, fessant flour-de-lis 
azur; overall a bend engrailed of the 3. 

Devereux; Argent, a fess gules, in chief 3 torteuxes. 

Drvetey: Argent, a fess sable, and mullet twixt 2 
ogresses in chief. 

Duckes: Parte p pall, argent and azur, 3 chapletts 
counterchainged. 

Etmes: Ermine, 2 barrs sable, each charged with 5 elme 
leaves transposed, or. 

FetipLace: Gules, 2 cheverons, arg. 

Fincn: Argent, a cheveron twixt 3 griffons passant 
sable. 

Fieet: Pal argent and gules, an anulet or, of the first. 

Fotcorr: Argent, a lion ramp’t queeie fitch purpur, 
armed gules, crowned or. 

Forey: Argent, a fess ingraild sable, twixt 3 cinque foils. 

Gower: Azur, a cheveron, twixt 3 wolves’ heads 
erased or. 

Greene: A cross croslett ermin, within a bordur arg. 
and sable. Som bear azur, 3 bucks trippant or; others 
give arg., a hunter’s horne twixt 3 choughs’ heads, 
erased sab. 

GresLey: Varry, ermin and gul. 

Gy.es: Gules, a cross twixt 4 standards or, on a chief 
arg, 3 swanns sable. 

Ther was an aincient family in Worcester shire of 
the Graftons, now ithinke quite extinct, who bare: 
Party p saltir sable and ermine, a lion ramp or, armed 
and langued gules. He is recorded that he had a large 
revenue in this county as Grafton, Fliford, and other 
lordships and manors. 

Hat: Arg. a cheveron sable, twixt 3 columbines proper. 
Som give arg. a cheveron ingrailed, twixt 3 talbott’s 
heads erased, sab. Azur, a cheveron counter batteld, 
or. 

Hamppen: Argent, a saltir gules, twixt 4 eagles dis- 
played or. 

Harzert: p pal. azur and gules, 3 lions rampant ar- 
gent. 

Harweit: Argent, on a fess nebule sab., 3 hares’ heads 
coop. or. 

Hawkins: Arg. on a saltir sabl., 5 flour-de-liz or. 

Hererorp: Gules, 3 eagles displayed ermin. Ainciently 
of the Lowe. 

Hiti: Gules, a cheveron ingraild, ermin, twixt 3 garbs 
or, 

Hopcrs: Or, three cressants in a canton sab., a ducall 
crowne of the first. 

Harwoop: Gules, a bend twixt 6 crosletts fitche ar- 
gent. In Staffordshire, arg. a cheveron twixt 3 bucks’ 
heads cabossed sab. 





James: Som beare azur, on a cheveron twixt 3 lionces | 


passant gard™* or, as many escalops sable. Som bere 
azur, adolphin naiant imbowed argent. Others arg., 
a cheveron twixt 3 mill rings (brandarts), sable. 

Jerrertes: sable, a lion rampant, twixt three scalling 
ladders or. 

INGRa M: Ermin, on a fess gules, 3 escalops or. 

Knicut: Argent, on acanton gules, a spear in bend or. 
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! 
Ksicut.y: Quarterly, ermin and or, 3 pales gules. 
Lycon: Argent, a iion passant gules. Som give 2 lions 
passant gules. 

Lincen: Barry of 6, or and azur, or a bend 3 cinquefoiles 
argt. 

Lucie: Gules, crusuly or, 3 pikes hauriant argent. Som 
with addition w™ semi de crosses. 

| Marston: Sable, a fess indented ermin, twixt 3 flour de 
lez arg. 

Mars: Gules, a nagg’s head couped argent. 

Meysry: Argent, a fess twixt 3 cinquefoiles sable. 

MIppLeMorE: p cheveron argent and sable, in chief 2 
martletts of the second. 

Nasu: Gules, on a saltire argent, an anulett or. 

Newrort: Argent, a fess twixt 3 incressants sable. 

Norris: Quarterly argent and gules, a frett or, within a 
fess azur. Others beare vert, a lion rampt* or. 

PACKINGTON: p cheveron quer, his coat sable and ar- 
gent in chief. 

PeNNELL: Argent, on a fess gules, 3 garbes or. 

Percey, ainciently Earles of Worcestsh.: Or, a lion 
rampt. azur. 

Puitrorr: Gules, a cross twixt 4 swords arg., poinels 
and hilts or. 

Pirrs: Azur, 3 barrs, as many estoiles in chief, argent. 

RANDALL: Gules, on a cross argent, 5 mulletts peirced 
sable. 

tea: Azur, 3 incressonts arg., a beizant in chief point. 

Reap: Gules, a saltir twixt 4 garbs or. Others bear 
az., a griffin ramp. or. 

Rogerts: Vert, a fess twixt three bucks in full course, 
or. 

Rowse: Sable, 2 barrs engrailed argent. Som give or, 
an eagle displayed pruing her wing, armed and lang. 
guls. 

Russeii: Argent, a cheveron twixt 3 crosses crosletts 
fitche, sab. Som give it 3 beizants on a chief guls; 
others give argent, a lion rampt. gules, on a chief 
sable, 3 escalops of y® first, as the bearing of Lord 
Russell, Earle of Bedford, tempore Eliz. 

Satwey: Sable, a saltir ingraild or. 

Sanpers: Parte p’ pal, sable and arg., 3 elephants’ heads 
count. changed. 

Sanps: Or, a fess indented twixt 3 cross crosletts fitche, 
gules. 

Savace: Argent, 6 lionces rampant sable, 3, 2, and 1. 

Seapnicut: Arg. 3 cinquefoils, sab. 

Suetpon: Sab., a fess argent, twixt 3 swanns prop’. 

Simonps: Azur, a cheveron quartly. or and azur, twixt 
3 flour de liz of the second. 

Sotey: Arg.,a cheveron gules twixt 3 sole fishes hau- 
riant prop’. within a bordur engrailed sab. 

Srensor: Quarterly ar. and gules, a baston, in the 2 and 
3 afrett, or. Others give azur, a frett ermine, twixt 
6 feumeus [sea mews? ] heads erased, arg. 

SrropE: Argent, 3 conies sabl. 

TownseEND: Azur, a cheveron erm. twixt 3 escalops arg. 

Tracy: Or, on escalop shell twixt 2 bends gules. 

Waker: Arg. on a fess sab., a cinkfoil or, twixt 6 
martletts of the fess. 

Water: Azur, a fess indented or, twixt 3 eagles 
argent. 

Wasnporne: Argent, on a fess twixt 6 martletts gules, 
three caterfoiles of the first. 

Watsn: Arg. a fess twixt 6 martletts sable. Others 
beare gules, 2 barrs gemeros a bend argent. 

Wepr: Gules, a cross twixt 4 eagles close or. 

| Weis: Argent, a cheveron voided, azur, twixt 3 flames 

| of fire. Som bere or, a lion rampant sabl, taile forked, 

| langued and armed gule. 

| Wueter: Or, a cheveron twixt 3 leopards’ heads, sab. 





Wuitixcton: Gules, a fess chequie or and argent. 
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Wip: Argent, a cheveron sable in chief, 3 martletts. 

Wrxpsor: P. pal indented, argent and azur. 

Wixwop: Argent, a saltir twixt 3 flour de liz sable 

Wixntycron: Argent, an inescocheon, twixt 8 martletts 
sable 3, 2, 3. 

Winter: sable, a fess ermine. 

Wisam: Quarterly, argent, 3 leopards’ heads erased or, 
on the second ermin, a fess or. An aincient family 
almost extinct. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





CRITICAL AUDACITY. 

So, I am sure, will be termed the following 
attempt at a restoration of one of the best known 
passages of our great dramatist : — 

“TI know a bank whére the wild thyme blows, 

Where violets and the nodding ox-lip grows, 

Quite o’ercanopied with luscious woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine ; 

And there the snake throws her enamelled skin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. 

There sleeps Titania some time of the night, 

Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight. 

Upon her will I steal there as she lies, 

And with the juice of that I'll streak her eyes, 

And make her full of hateful fantasies.” 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act 11. Sc. 2. 

Now to justify all this. 

The dotting of the vowel in whére shows that it 
is to be pronounced as a dissyllable, as all must 
do who pronounce r after a long vowel in the 
English manner. There are about thirty words so 
to be pronounced in Shakspeare. 

In the next line I have transposed oz-lip and 
violet, for the former does, and the latter does not 
nod. 

“ With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head.” 

Lycidas. 
In the Fuerie Queen (vi. 2,3), we meet just such 
a transposition : — 
“ Was like enchantment that through both the eyes 
And both the ears did steal the heart away,” 
where the word that rhymes with the first line is 
appears. 
So again in Parnell’s Hermit, we read — 
“Then with the sun a rising journey went,” 


where the poet most certainly must have written 


“the rising sun;” but the first printer made the | 


mistake, and the blunder has been perpetuated. 
[t almost vies with “ strain at the gnat.” 

In the following line, by reading o'er for over, 
we preserve the metric melody ; and surely, “ And 
there the snake,” &c., should connect immediately 
with the description of the bank, and therefore 
the transposition was to be made. We have an 
example in the preceding act : — 

“T have a widow-aunt, a dowager, 

Of great revenue, and she hath no child, 
And she respects me as her only son 
From Athens is her house remote seven leagues.” 
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Here it will be seen the last two lines have been 
also transposed. 

Finally, it is manifest that “ And with the juice,” 
&e., does not connect with what precedes, arrange 
it as we may, and that consequently a couplet, or 
at least a line has been lost, whose place should 
be supplied by asterisks. I have ventured to 
give a line in italics, which may possibly have 
some resemblance to the missing line ; for I sup- 
pose a triplet, of which an instance occurs in 
ITI. 1. It is surprising what a number of lines 
have been left out,in Shakspeare by the early 
printers, while such is not the case in Fletcher, 
for instance. 

I will only say judicet lector ; I know the printer. 


| worshippers will laugh me to scorn, and I merely 


say let them be civil, as I always make it a rule 
to be. Tuos. Keicutiey, 





SHAKSPERIANA., 

“ A sworp unpatep,” Hamlet, Act IV. Sc. 7, 
and Act V. Se. 2. 

None of the commentators, so far as I know, 
have satisfactorily shown how the foils could be 
unbated without instant detection. Both fencers, 
it is to be remarked, are wounded without this 


exciting any particular remark: a thing which, if 


the buttons of ordinary foils had been broken off, 
either accidentally or by design, it could not fail 
to have done. 

I remember, when in Sweden in 1834, I saw 
an English periodical, published in Hamburg or 
elsewhere on the Continent, and containing a 
communication on this subject. The writer stated 
that at Jena, in addition to the ordinary foil, 
another kind had long been in use; the button 
of which could be screwed off altogether, or, 
so adjusted, as either completely to cover or par- 
tially to expose the point. Such foils, if not in use 
in England, may have been so at the continental 
university-towns in Shakspeare’s day, and would 
allow of Laertes’ wounding Hamlet without sus- 
picion of foul play, or anything but mischance. 

A friend tells me he has seen rapiers with some 
such contrivance, either at the Maison Cluny or at 
Dresden; and it is not unlikely they may be 


found in some English collection. J. SAN. 
Prorer Names 1x “HAmiet” Yorick : 


Yaueuan,—I have never seen the local correct- 


‘ness of these names remarked upon, nor their 


English equivalents pointed out. Yorich, I have 
no doubt, is the Danish and German Georg, Jirg, 
our George; with the English y employed to re- 
present the foreign 7, which has the same sound. 
So Yaughan (which seems to puzzle Mr. Collier 
to such an extent, that he takes refuge in you, 
or even understands it as a stage direction to 


“ yawn,”) is merely Shakspeare’s English way of 


representing the Danish Johan—John. J. SAN. 
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SHAKsPEARE Query.—Shakspeare, in his 110th 
Sonnet, speaking of “his detestation of a thea- 
trical life,” is made to say : — 

« Tis true, I have. . . . gored mine own thoughts.” 
Might not this have been written gorged “ mine 
own thoughts”? as those who have tried, will 
have felt the irksomeness of committing to memory 
what themselves have written, and this literal cor- 
rection will justly embody the idea. JUVENIS. 

Ovrues (Merry Wives, Act V. Se. 5.) — Mrs. 
Quickly says — 

“ Strew good luck, ouphes, on every sacred room.” 
From the context it appears elves are meant. Can 
this be the origin of the word oaf? if so, how 
came the “tricksy elf” to be transformed into 
the “stupid oaf?” Is it owing to the idea that 
the fairies changed the children in the cradle, and 
the notion that “ idiots” were the fairies “ change- 
If so, this is a curious instance of the 


A. A. 


lings ?” 
transformation of a word. 
Poets’ Corner. 





SHAKSPEARE MUSIC. 
(2™¢ §. xi, 494.) 

There have been at least four settings in that 
part of Lorenzo's speech in the 5th Act of The 
Merchant of Venice, which commences — 

“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank.” 

One of these settings is for three voices, with a 
distinct pianoforte accompaniment by Mr. M. P. 
King. A second setting is, as a little duet for 
soprano voices, by Mr. C. Dignum, a well-known 
tenor singer in his day; and is to be found ina 
volume of Mr. Dignum’s miscellaneous vocal com- 
positions (about 1800?). Both these settings are 
confined to the four lines beginning at 

“ How sweet the moonlight,” &c. 
and closing at 
“ Become the touches of sweet harmony.” 

Mr. J. Percy (the composer of “ Wapping Old 
Stairs,”) has also set these words as a solo; so I 
learn from a Catalogue of his compositions, for I 
have not seen this particular one. Lastly, a few 
years ago, appeared a setting of these words by 
Miss E. Naylor, as an accompanied duet. ‘This 

yor, I 
composition has two movements: the first closing 
at the words, 
“ Become the touches of sweet harmony ”; 
while the second is an allegro, written to the last 
three lines of the same speech of Lorenzo : 
“Come; ho, and wake Diana with a hymn,” &c. 

In noting what I have been able to collect as 
to settings of the fine Bacchanalian song—“ Come 
thou Monarch of the Vine”—in Antony and 

y . . “bne “ . 
Cleopatra, 1 shall begin with Mr. William Lin- 
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ley’s composition, and his prefatory notice re- 

speeting it. These are his words : — 

“The author has a faint recollection of having seen 
the words, ‘Come thou Monarch of the Vine,’ set as a 
glee; but after the most diligent inquiry, he has not 
been able to trace it in Warren, or in any of the old 
collections. Agreeably to Enobarbus’s instructions, it is 
introduced in the present volume as a solo and chorus. 
The words are written in the true Bacchanalian style, 
and with a spirit which demands a correspondent energy 
from the music, not very easy to supply.”—See Mr. 
Linley’s Dramatic Songs of Shakespeare. 

Concerning the particular composition to which 
Mr. Linley alludes, as having a faint recollection 
of seeing it, I have learned nothing; but it is 
certain that “Come thou Monarch” must have 
had at least two settings prior to Mr. Linley’s 
time, of which he could not have been aware. 

| One of these (about 1750?) is by Mr. Thomas 

| Chilcot of Bath, and is a solo, apparently intended 
| for a tenor voice; and, strangely enough, of the 
| five lines of poetry which constitute Shakspeare’s 
song, Mr. Chilcot has only set four, omitting the 
last one — 

“ Cup us till the world goes round.” 

Again, from the advertisement to Antony and 
Cleopatra, fitted for the stage by abridging only, 
1759, it appears that “ Come thou Monarch” must 
have been then set, and sung upon the stage: for, 
in this advertisement, we are gravely told that 
“the song at p. 39 being thought too short, an 
addition was made to it in rehearsal”; and, ac- 
cordingly, Shakspeare’s five lines are increased to 
ten. I have not been able, as yet, to find out 
whether the setting in question was ever pub- 
lished, nor by whom it was done, 

In our own time, Sir H. Bishop has set “ Come 
thou Monarch” for the stage, to be sung in The 
Comedy of Errors. ‘This composition, at least as 
printed, is set as a chorus, in three parts, for 
male voices only, with an intimation to the effect, 
that if sung with an accompaniment, the first 
twelve bars may be sung asa solo by a tenor 
It is a very bold and spirited composi- 





voice. 
tion. 

The instructions of Enobarbus, to which Mr. 
Linley alludes, are as follow : — 


“ Enobarbus.—All take hands. 
Make battery to our ears with the loud Music; 
The while, Pll place you. ‘Then the boy shall sing. 
The holding every man shall bear, as loud 
As his strong sides can volley.” 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. Scene 7. 


These instructions Mr. Linley has placed as the 
heading to his own very agreeable and spirited 
composition, which is, perhaps, the only one re- 

| presenting, musically, Shakspeare’s poetry and 
stage directions. 

Hamlet’s Letter to Ophelia has not been over- 
looked by the musicians, as the following list wili 

| testify. 
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1. In a Collection of Musical Compositions by 


William Tindal, Op. 5 (1786?) is a setting of 


Hamlet's letter, apparently for a tenor voice, 
with an accompaniment for flute, violin, and vio- 
loncello. A second verse is added to the original 
one, which second verse has not the same music 
as the first; that is, the composition is not com- 
pleted to Shakspeare’s words. 

2. In acollection of ten songs, by Mr. R. J. 
Stevens, Op. 2., is a setting of the Letter, as a 
solo, with an accompaniment for two flutes, two 
violins, and bass. 

3. The melody of the foregoing, harmonised by 
Mr. Stevens himself, as an unaccompanied glee, 
for four voices. 

4. A setting, as a solo, by Mr. James Fisin 
(1800?) in which a second verse is added, but 
only as a middle movement; Shakspeare’s words 
being set as an affettuoso, the added verse is an 
andante, and then the original words are repeated 
as a close, after the fashion of the old da capo. 

5. Another solo setting is to be found in the 
volume of compositions by Mr. Dignum, which 
has been already referred to. In this case, 
also, there is an additional verse, written by Dr. 
Moore. 

6. A setting by Mr. J. Davy (1820), as a duet 
for equal voices, with pianoforte accompaniment. 
This commences, and also closes, with the original 
verse, and three other verses are added as a centre 
to the piece. 

7. A setting asa solo, by Dr. J. Kemp (1814 ?). 
This is one of a set of musical illustrations of 
Shakspeare. 
loncello and pianoforte. 

8. This setting is in a somewhat peculiar case. 
Its title describes it as “ Hamlet's Letter to 
Ophelia, versified. Composed for, and dedicated 
to, Miss Abrams, by Michael Kelly. In this in- 
stance the superscription and postscript of Ham- 
let’s letter, as well as the letter itself, have been 
wrought up by the versifier, and the whole of his 
ingenious compound runs thus : — 

“ Doubt (O most beautified), that the stars are fire, 

Doubt (my soul’s Idol), that the sun doth move, 
Doubt that eternal Truth may prove a liar, 

But. sweet Ophelia, never doubt I love. 
My mind no skill in these fond numbers owns, 

Yet these declare I love thee best, most best, 
And tho’ no Muses reckon up my groans, 

These lines may shelter in thy snowy breast.” 

The date of this setting I suppose to be about 
1800. 

9. Mr. William Russell (the composer of the 
oratorio of “Job”) about 1806, set Hamlet's 
Letter, dedicating it to Mr. J. P. Kemble. This 
composition appears to me to be very careful and 
elaborate. The voice part is introduced by six- 
teen bars of symphony, and only the four lines of 
the original are used, but they are much repeated 
and wrought upon, in the style of an opera song. 
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It has an accompaniment for vio- | 


(2°48. XII. Ocr. 5. 61, 


This setting would, I imagine, be very suitable 
for a good tenor voice. ALFRED Rorrs, 
Somers’ Town. 





CHRISTOPHER SLY. 

The following particulars, relating to the prin- 
cipal character in the Induction to the Tuming of 
the Shrew, may possibly prove interesting to the 
readers of “N.& Q.” [ gave the substance of 
them some few years since to Mr. Halliwell, who 
very obligingly alluded to the subject in his 
valuable edition of the Works of Shakspeare. 

It is well known that the poet's father engaged 
in a law suit with a relative named John Lambert, 
respecting a certain property situated at Wil- 
necote, or Wincot, near Stratford-upon-Avon, 
What the result of the suit may have been, is not 
quite clear; but one thing seems tolerably cer- 
tain, viz. that it engendered much ill will between 
the families, and that Shakspeare ridiculed his 
father’s adversary by introducing him into one of 
his plays as that disreputable yet amusing indivi- 
dual, Christopher Sly. 

That, under the semblance of the drunken 
tinker, Shakspeare really intended to lampoon his 
kinsman, is rendered, I think, all but certain by 
the subjoined extracts from the Induction, taken 
in connexion with a few ascertained facts bearing 
upon the history of the Lamberts. I may just 
premise that the name of Sly would be singularly 
applicable to a person of whom it was asserted 
that he had made “ sondrie secreate estates of the 
premises.” 

1. We find, then, the tinker inquires, in the 
way of affirmation: “Am not I Christopher 
Sly, old Sly’s son, of Burton Heath? . . . Ask 
Marian Hacket, the fat ale wife of Wincot, if she 
know me not?” Now Edmund Lambert, the 
father of John, was of Barton-on-the-Heath (in 
early times called Bertone) in South Warwick- 
shire; and, at his death, the above-named Jobn 
entered upon possession of the messuage or tene- 
ment at Wilriecote, which afterwards became the 
subject of legal proceedings. Here, then, we have 
in the same passage a reference to two villages, 


| some miles apart, with both of which the Lam- 


berts had a direct concern. 

2. “The Slys are no rogues" —that is to say, 
as I take it, no beggars: for the context seems to 
show that the word must have been used in this 
sense. On this point of gentility we gather some 
information from the declaration of the Shak- 
speares, who state therein, that “ the sayde John 
Lamberte ys of greate wealthe and abilitic, and 
well frended and alied amongst gentlemen and 
freeholders.” 

3. Sly proceeds: “ Look in the chronicles, we 
came in with Richard the Conqueror.” If we 
turn to Burke's notice of the Lamberts, Earls of 
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Cavan, we find that the ancestor of that family 
did take part in the Norman invasion. Thus we 
read : — 


“Radolph de Lambart accompanied the Conqueror | 


jnto England; and, having obtained a portion of the 
spoil, established himself in his royal master’s new do- 
minions. From this soldier of fortune lineally descended 
Sir Oliver Lambert,” &c. 

4. The wrathful hostess begins to threaten : 
“I know my remedy, I must go fetch the third 
borough.” Here we have an apparent allusion to 
the elder Shakspeare : for “ third borough” means 
a constable, and John Shakspeare was chosen one 
of the four constables of Stratford-on-Avon in 
1558. 

5. Upon being threatened with the third bo- 
rough, the besotted Sly retorts: “ ['ll answer him 
by law.” John Lambert duly made reply to the 
bill of complaint of the aggrieved Shakspeares, 
and his “answer by law” may be seen in the 
“Life” drawn up by Mr. Halliwell. 

Well then, putting these confirmatory pieces of 
evidence together, they may be said to show, with 


tolerable certainty, that, just as Sir Thomas Lucy | 


was the original of Justice Shallow, soin the same 
way Christopher Sly was only another name for 
John Lambert ; and, in the one instance quite as 
much as in the other, Shakspeare intended to 
gibbet the person from whom he conceived he 
had sustained injury. 

By the way, I may just add that, if one might 
hazard a guess as to the original of the 
in the induction, who comes in from hunting, I 
should say — of course assuming there was a pro- 
totype —either Lord Compton, or his son the 
Earl of Northampton. Of the latter, Hall, Shak- 
speare’s son-in-law, tells us in his Select Observa- 
tions ; “ The Earle of Northampton, aged thirty- 
two, being following his hounds on a cold and 
rainy day, got cold,” &c. So we are furnished 
with proof that he, at least, was a lover of the 
chase. ‘The seat of the Comptons was but a few 
miles distance from the village of Barton-on-the 
Heath. Wicuram UnpDERuILL, 

Pentonville. 





Hlinar Aotes. 


Burks on tHe Feperat Union. — On reading 
Dr. Somerville’s Life and Times, I was much 
struck with a conversation between Mr. Burke 
and the writer, from which I copy the following 
extract. After a lapse of seventy-six years Mr, 
Burke's opinion of the Federal Union seems likely 
to prove prophetic. 

Mr. Burke's opinion of Washington has since 
been generally adopted ; but, as appears from the 
concluding part of the extract, he was thought 
very differently of by his contemporaries : — 

“Twas not a little surprised by the disparaging, and 


“Lord” | 
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even contemptuous terms in which he (Mr. Burke) ex- 
pressed himself in regard to the Americans, whom he so 
often eulogised in Parliament during the continuance of 
the late (American) war. He said that he would not be 
surprised at the defection of some of the colonies from the 
Union; I believe he mentioned the Southern States. 
Their constitution was not then settled, and the demo- 
cratic party threatened to overpower the interests of the 
Federalists, to whom he gave full credit for wisdom 
and patriotism. Of Washington he spoke with enthu- 
siasm, and said that his character would be transmitted 
to the latest ages, among the first of heroes and patriots, 
As Governor Elliot, Sir Gilbert’s uncle, who had been 
invested with the presidency of New York, and uniformly 
loyal and zealous in the British interest, made one of our 
company, I thought Mr. Burke’s panegyric on Wash- 
ington inconsiderate and indelicate; and I could well 
perceive that both the Governor and his brother, Admiral 
Elliot, were of my opinion. When I alluded to this sub- 
ject afterwards in a conversation with Governor Elliot, 
he said that, ‘if the most artful caution constituted great- 
ness of character, Washington certainly had a just.claim 
to the precedency Mr. Burke had assigned him; for that 
he always waited for the opinions of others before he de- 
clared his own.’ By which I understood Governor Elliot 
to mean that Washington yielded craftily to the current 
of popular sentiment, and that he was rather the defender 
than the instigator of the independence of America.” 


J.B.N. 


Esquire.—I meet with this title added to the 
name of a clergyman, in an old grant of land to 
the “vénérable et discretie personne Mr, Jean 
le Sueur, escuyer, prestre, curé de St. Sauveur,” 
in Canada. Is this peculiar to the French ? 

E. B. O'C. 

“A TLirrte Foorery GoveRNING THE WHOLE 
Wor tp.” —- 

“ He was a wise Pope, that when one that used to be 
merry with him before he was advanced to the Popedom, 
retrained afterwards to come at him (presuming he was 
busy in governing the Christian world), the Pope sends 
for him, bids him come again,” and, says he, “ we will be 
merry as we were before: for thou litile thinkest what a 
little foolery governs the whole world.” —Selden’s Table 
Talk. 

Query, what Pope does the learned John refer 
to? And is this not the origin of the celebrated 
proverb, usually attributed to the Swedish Chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern ? * D. M. Srevens. 


Berrovut ANTIQUITIES DESTROYED.— Zhe Times 
of to-day contains a record of a wicked piece of 
Vandalism, the memory of which ought to be 
perpetuated in “ N. & Q.” K. P. D. E. 

Aug. 23, 1861. 

“To the Editor of the Times, 


“ Sir,—The old inscriptions on the rocks at the mouth 
of the Nahr-el-kelb, or Dog River, in this immediate 
neighbourhood, are so well known to all who have ever 
been in this country, and to so many others, that any de- 
tailed account of them would be superfluous. One of 
these interesting remains of antiquity, considered by 


* “Go, my son,” said the Chancellor Oxenstiern, “ and 
. is . : 7 ” 
see with how little wisdom the world is governed.” ] 
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critics to be a memorial of the conquering army of Se- 
sostris, and thus upwards of 5000 vears old, has been 
lately destroyed by the French, who have « arefully re- 
faced the stone, and cut thereon the following : — 
** ]RH0-LR61, 
Napoléon IIL, 
Empereur des Francais 
Armee Francaise. 
Général de Beaufort d’Hautpoul, 
Commandant-en-Chef. 
Colonel Osmont, 
Chef d’Etat-Major-Général. 
Général Ducrot, 
Commandant I’Infanterie. 
2me du Génie, ler Hussards, 


5me de Ligne, ; 
ler d’Artillerie, ler Chasseurs d’- 


13me de Ligne, 


16me Baton.Chas- | 10me d’Artillerie, | Afrique, 
seurs, Services Adminis- |3me Chasseurs 
ler Zouaves, tratifs, | d'Afrique, 


| + . 
2me Spahis.’ 


“Whether the civilised inhabitants of the world will 
think that this record compensates for the loss of any 
monument, however trifling, of one of the greatest con- 
querors of antiquity has yet to be decided. 1, for one, am 
deeply grieved for the injury we have sustained at the 
mouth of the “ NAHR-EL-KELB. 

>» 


“ Beyrout, Aug. 2. 


Acrostic on Narotron.—The following acros- 
tic on the name of “ Napoleon Buonaparte ” was 
(according to a French MS. of the period in my 
possession) “placarded upon the walls of the 
Thuilleries” soon after his elevation to the im- 
perial dignity. I do not remember to have seen 
it in print, and it may be deemed worthy of pre- 
servation in the pages of “ N. & Q.” as a political 
squib of an important and stirring time : — 


“N ationibus, 
A uctoritatem, 
P rincipibus 
O bedientiam, 
L ibertatem 
E cclesix, 
Omni modo 
N egans. 

“B ona 
U surpavit 
O mnium, 

eutrorum 

urum, 
opulorum 
nimas ; 
evera 
yrannus 
xecrandus.” 


See > wr Zz 


The vigour of the language will, in all proba- 
bility, be more generally admitted and admired 
than the classicality of the Latin. 

Jas. Jno. Scorr. 

Squvarine tHE Crrcize.— In Grunert’s Archiv: 
der Mathematik (vol. xxv. p. 472, 1855), Prof. 
Richter has given the result of the computation 
of the circumference of a penny piece, supposing 
the longest line across the coin to be one, to the 
extent of 500 places. Three figures differ from 
the numbers in the article “Quadrature of the 
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Circle,” English Cyclopedia. Mr. Shanks has 
9,834.7, Richter 9,962,7, in the 460th, &e. places, 
The remaining figures in common agree. This 
dissidence is not of the slightest importance 
Prof. Richter’s work is not mentioned in the ela- 
borate and learned article above cited. 

Wa. Davis, 


Versa Statistics. — The annexed suggestion 
is made by a Nottingham journal. You may 
perhaps think it worthy of reproduction : — 


“ Professor Max Miiller, in his admirable lectures on 
the Science of Language (call it, if you will, Glossology 
or Logology) tells us, that out of the 50,000 words or so 
in the English tongue, it has been found that a rustic 
labourer only used 300. An ordinary educated man is 
supposed to use 3000 or 4000, while a great orator reaches 
10,000, The Old Testament contains 5642 different words; 
the works of Shakspere about 15,000; those of Milton 
about 8000. . It appears to us that these figures suggest 
a capital way of comparing wholly dissimilar writers and 
speakers. We get some notion of Shakspere’s greatness 
when we find that, although living at an earlier period, 
his copia verborum nearly doubled Milton’s. Command of 
language is not the greatest of literary faculties — but it 
is generally in company with the greatest. There is, we 
believe, a Statistical Society: if one or two of its mem- 
bers would take the trouble to ascertain the number of 
words used by Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. Bailey, 
in all their poems— by Lord Palmerston, Mr. Disraeh, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, in all their speeches —we 
should obtain a useful though incomplete test of their 
comparative powers of mind.” 

Mortimer Coctins. 





Queries. 


Batpineton Famity. — Can any of your cor- 
respondents give me any information respecting a 
family of the name of Baldington, who possessed 
property in the neighbourhood of Oxford? The 


| estate of Holton belonged to them, and it passed 


into the Broome family by the marriage of the 
heiress of the Baldingtons with (I have reason to 
believe) a William Broome in the reign of Henry 
VII. I think it must be a William Broome, who 
is called “of Halton” in Burke’s Landed Gentry. 
The coat of arms of the Baldington family is as 
follows : — Argent, on a chevron between three 
pellets sable, three roses of the first. E. C. T. 


ConsTaBLe or Newark. —I have often heard 


| a family tradition concerning one Clark, who is 
| said to have been Constable of Newark-upon- 


Trent, at the celebrated siege of that town in the 
Civil Wars. I should feel greatly obliged to any 
subscriber to “N. & Q.” at all acquainted with 
the Town Records of Newark, for any informa- 
tion which might tend to confirm this a 


_Campen Prace.—This seat, in the parish of 
Chiselhurst, co. Kent, whence the Marquis Cam- 
den derives his title, was, in the reign of King 
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James I., the property and residence of England's 
ereat antiquary, Wiliam Camden. Accordingly 
Hasted, in his J/istory (vol. i. under Cuiszex- 
nurst), says this seat was most probably sold at 
his death, but he could not gain any intellizence of 
ihe intermediate owners. It seems at length to 
have been possessed by —— Weston, and subse- 
quently passed to Henry Spencer, Esq., by whom 
it was sold to Charles Pratt, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and raised to the peerage in 1765 





as Baron Camden of Camden Place; and in the | 


following year, appointed Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain. 


I would ask some of your Kentish antiquaries | 


and archeologists to refer to their notes, and per- 
chance they can afford some information upon the 
subject. Did it pass to any member of his family, 
or was it sold by any direction in his will? ‘The 
manor of Bexley and certain lands were given, 
as is well known, by Camden to the University 
of Oxford; from the proceeds whereof, I believe 
that the Camden Professorship of History is 
endowed. 

Camden Place has lately been sold, and it is 
rumoured that the house is to be pulled down for 
the purpose of erecting villas there. ‘The house 
has probably been rebuilt, or greatly altered, 
since Camden’s time, who died there in 1623. 
I know not whether any drawings of the old 
house exist or not. 

Could not the learned contributors to “ N. & 
Q.,” who are members of the Camden Society, 
persuade the Council to give the public the Life 
of Camden, by printing (in one of their miscel- 
laneous volumes) that prefixed to Gough’s edition 
of the Britannia, which work from its price and 
scarcity is accessible but to few persons? J. R. 


Cartton Famiry.— Any information respect- 
ing Sir (?) Peter Carlton, alive in 1814, and pro- 
bably for some years after, or his family, will be 
gratefully received. His nephew, James Carlton, 
entered the American navy as a midshipman in 
1812; and a niece is said to have married a Mr. 
John Hyde, a barrister. 

Guildford. 


Cetus on Settes.—In Piers Ploughman ( Vision, 

55-6) we read, — 
“ As ancres and heremites 
rhat holden hem in hire selles.” 

Is it quite clear that Mr. Wright is correct in 
treating, in his Glossary, the word selles as a mere 
synonym of cells? Would it not appear that, as 
the latter signifies the place of concealment, the 
former means rather the “petit siege de bois,” the 
habitual stool or seat ? Ronert J. ALLEN. 

Leicester. 


CnHartuLary or THE IstE or May. — George 


Chalmers, in his Caledonia, vol. i. p. 480, quotes 
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the Chartulary of May for a Charter N 


: Lit) » by 
David I. to the Monks of 1 


i ‘ May of “Inverin qui 
fuit Aberin,” on which he founds the important 
inference that the British Aber in the names of 
places was superseded by the Seottish ZJuver; and 
ina subsequent part of his volume hi quotes the 
same Chartulary for other charters of some in- 
terest likewise. I have seen a copy of the first 
charter, which does not bear out Mr. Chalmers’s 
quotation ; and it is a matter of some importance 
in regard to the bearing of the topography of 
Scotland upon the ethnology of its ancient in- 
habitants, to verify this quotation. It is not, 
however, now known where this chartulary is, 
and whether it still exists. 


There is some reason 


| to think that when Chalmers saw it, it was in the 


D. M. Stevens. | 


possession of Mr. Astle, and in the same page he 
refers to Astle’s MS. Diplom. Scotia. Can any 
of your readers tell me what has become of 
Astle’s MSS.? Are they in the British Museum? 
or were they dispersed at. his death ? * The 
Priory of the Isle of May, of which this was the 
Chartulary, belonged at one time to the Monks 
of Reading. 

A copy of this chartulary is not to be found 
among the numerous chartularies in the Library 
of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. 

W. F. S. 

Str Samuet Crark. ~—In 1713 Sir Samuel 
Clark (or Clarke) was Sheriff of London. I be- 
lieve he resided in Mincing Lane, where his wife 
died in 1732. He died, I believe, the year after, 
in 1733. Can you direct me to any particulars of 
his wife, and if he had any children? If so, what 
were their names, and whom did they marry ? 
Also, what were his armorial bearings? Was he 
not a Turkey merchant ? GS. F. % 


Cosny. — Lieut.-Col. Alexander Cosby is men- 
tioned in Burke's £xtinct and Dormant Peerage 
(Irish title, Sydney), as Jieut.-Governor, and 
again as Governor, of Nova Scotia, where he is 
said to have died in 1743. <A List of the Gover- 
nors of Nova Scotia, from 1710 to 1828, is printed 
in Haliburton’s History of that province (i. 316— 
319), but it does not contain any such name as 
Cosby. As Judge Haliburton, in compiling his 
work, had access to the records in the provincial 
secretary's office, it is difficult to understand how 
he could have overlooked the name. But as he is 
in England, perhaps he will explain the dis- 


crepancy. E. B. O'C. 


Grorce IV.—In what collection of poems may 
I obtain a copy of a short piece entitled “ George 
the Fourth’s Visit to Edinburgh,” written in the 
Scotch vernacular, and narrating the adventures 


[*. Mr. Astle’s manuscripts are now in the library of 
Lord Ashburnham. See “N. & Q.” Ist 8. i. 282; xu. 
362, 454.—Ep. } 
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of a honest country couple and their daughter, 
who set out for Edinburgh, taking with them, 
as a present to their king, a basket containing 


butter and eggs. Geroreus. 


“Ferexcu Barpery at Tur Evection or 1774.” 
—Mr. Bancroft, in his History of the United 
States, vol. vii. chap. 16, after speaking of the 


almost universal corruption and bribery practised | 


at the election of the fourteenth parliament of 
Great Britain in 1774, intimates that Garnier, the 
French Minister at London bought a borough, 
and in support of this view, quotes part of a letter 
from Garnier to Vergennes, dated in November, 
1774, in which Garnier says : — 

“You will learn with interest, that you will have in 
the House of Commons a member who will belong to 
you. His vote will not help us much; but the copies of 
even the most secret papers, and the clear and exact re- 
port which he can daily furnisk us, will contribute essen- 
tially to the king’s service.” 

Can we discover at this late day the name of 
the place, and the member so bought? Well 
might old Benjamin Franklin offer this advice to 
the colonies that, if they would save for three or 
four years the money they spent in luxury and 
fashion, they might buy the whole parliament, 
ministry and all. D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 


Hazet. Eyes. — Pray, Mr. Editor, what are 
hazel eyes? Some (Dr. Johnson included) say 
they are light-brown; others assert them to be of 
a greyish blue colour. Is it too trifling a Query 
for “N. & Q."? I frequently wish to describe 
portraits of historical persons, but I am quite 
afraid of venturing upon “ hazel eyes” until their 
colour has been decided by authority. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Giutpert Mayrietp. — What is known of the 
literary life of Gilbert Mayfield, author of Gae- 
tano and other Poems ? 1845. Joun Lyons. 


Leace Famiry.— According to Collins's Peer- 
age (vol. iv. 4th edition, 1768), the following in- 
stances of remarkable longevity all occurred in 
the family of Legge, from whom the Earl of Dart- 
mouth is descended : — 

“ William Legge died in Ireland, temp. Queen Eliza- 
beth, aged 92, and was buried at Cassils. 

“ His son, Edward, had six sons and seven daughters, 
of whom Elizabeth lived to 105 years unmarried. ‘She 
was well versed in the Latin, English, French, Spanish, 
and Irish tongues.’ Her sister Margaret, wife of 
Fitzgerald, Esq , lived above 100 years*, and was buried 
in Ireland; and her sister Anne, married to An- 
thony, Esq., died in 1702 in the 112th year of her age. 
John Legge, a Lieut.-Colonel, son of the above Edward, 
was Deputy-Governor of Jersey, and died in 1702, aged 
109 years.” 








As I am collecting instances of longevity, I 


[* “Lived 105 years,” in the Sth edition of Collins’s 
Peerage, 1779.— Eb. 











should feel very grateful for any information 
about the above-mentioned persons; and should 
be glad to know whether the facts, as stated by 
Collins, are correct. F. B. 

Georce Nawortu Anp Sir Grorce Wuartoy. 
—In the Museum Catalogues are several works by 
George Naworth, who appears to have been an 
astrologer belonging to the county of Durham, 
and connected with the Royalist party. He had 
an acrimonious contest with Lilly's friend John 
Booker in 1644. Am I mistaken in supposing 
him to be Sir George Wharton ? Lilly and Whar- 
ton are alleged to have been on friendly terms; 
indeed, the former obtained Wharton's release 
when imprisoned by the parliamentary party, but 
in 1660 there was published a tract by “G. J. or 
J. G., which Lilly the parasite pleaseth,” en- 
titled The Novice Astrologer Instructed, containing 
a violent attack on Lilly, which I believe to have 
emanated from Wharton. Am I right or not? 
The writer says : — 

“What was Lilly at first himself? Was he not a Tay- 
lor’s Boy, viz. an apprentice to old Pawlin in the Strand? 

- read Captain Wharton’s Merlini Anglici errata; 
who proves him not only a Taylor, but a woman’s Tay- 
lor, &c.” 

I have not seen the Merlini Anglici errata. 
Can any correspondent inform me whether it was 
avowedly by Sir George, and whether Mercurius 
Elencticus, who attacked Lilly in 1643 in a pam- 
phlet, the title of which is unknown to me, was 
not also the same writer ? Dera. 

P.S. What reliance is to be placed on _ the 
dates of publication which are added in MS. to 
so many of the king’s pamphlets?* I find that 
Naworth’s Mercurio-Celico-Mastix, and the reply 
to it, called Mercurius Vapulans were, according 
to this authority, both published on the same day 
(4th March, 1643). 


Ormssy Famity.— The following Queries I 
hope to make of public as well as private interest. 
1. Is there any positive proof that the family of 
Ormsby in Ireland is descended from the Lin- 
colnshire family of that name? In Burke's 
Landed Gentry the only proof assigned is tra- 
dition. 2. How far does presumptive evidence 
go to establish the antiquity of a family? The 
Ormsbys have held a high position in Ireland for 
over two hundred years. The presumptive evi- 
dence I think very strong that they did come 
from Lincoln, as there are two villages of the 
name in that county, called North and South 
Ormsby. I do not think there are any families 
of that name now that are not from Ireland or 
the North of England, from the fact of the arms 
being the same, and the singularity of the crest: 





[* These pamphlets were collected by George Thoma- 
son, who appears to have added the dates at the time ef 
publication, See our last volume, p. 423.—Eb. ] 
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an armed arm holding up a leg in armour couped | ance of God to Man (1710) is a list of certain 


at the knee, all proper. They also bear a coat of 


augmentation, said to be granted by King Wil- | 


lian the Conqueror to Sir R. De Ormsby, Knt., 
and recorded in the College of Arms, viz., sa. 3 
chess rooks or, a chief or. (Vide E. 5. 38. Col- 
lege of Arms.) I could furnish proof of the an- 
tiquity of the name in England. For example, 
Dugdale, in his Monasticon Anglicanum, speaks 
of a priory of Gilbertine nuns and canons being 
founded in the reign of King Stephen by Gilbert 
son of Robert de Ormsby. Also, one of this name 
was chief justiciary of Scotland in the time of 
Bruce. I think it might be a matter of some 
interest to determine how facts like these, and 
many others that might be mentioned, would be 
sufficient to establish the antiquity of a family, if 
no direct proof existed. A Constant Reaper. 


Pators AND LANnGuE p'oc. —Could any of your 
correspondents give me the following information 
— Whether the patois now spoken in Languedoc 
and Guienne is the same, or nearly so, as the an- 
cient Langue d’oc? How was the old Romance 
language pronounced, as some of its combinations 
of letters have no existence in modern French ¢ 
How is the modern Provencal pronounced, and for 
the same reason ? J. A. 


NortHamptTonsuire Saw. — There is a com- 
mon joke prevalent in Northamptonshire after a 
couple have bad their banns published in church, 
which is to say, on meeting the bridegroom elect, 
“Take care of Charles, Sir, he has got his spurs 


on.” Or, after the second time of asking, “So you | 


have got two spurs on.” If any of your corre- 
spondents can throw any light on the origin or 
meaning of this joke they will oblige yours faith- 


fully Rk. W. B. 


Ricnarp Sinpes's “ Sour’s Conruicr.” — Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” elucidate the references 
in the following passage from Sibbes’s address 
“to the Christian Reader,” prefixed to his Soul's 
Conflict, and dated July 1st, 1635 ? — 

“There is a pious and studious gentleman of Gray’s 
Inn that hath of late published observations upon the 
whole psalm [Ps. xlii.], and another upon this very 
verse [v. 5.] very well.” 

William Bloys published a little volume of 
Meditations on the XLII Psalm (1632) ; and Dr. 
John Reading David's Soliloquy, being the Sub- 
stance of several Sermons on Psalm xiii. 5. (1627). 
[have copies of both; but I cannot gather that 
either Bloys or Reading was in any way con- 
nected with “Gray's Inn.” I can trace no “ ob- 
servations” other than the above answering to 
Sibbes’s description. Assistance respectfully asked 


by A. B. G. 


, Prerer Sterry. — Appended to the address of 
‘the Publisher to the Reader” of Sterry’s Appear- 


other MSS. which were to form a “ second part.” 
| The list is as follows: — 

“ A Discourse of Virtue; That an Eternity of Duration 
having a beginning without end is expos‘d to Difficul- 
ties; Of the State of the Wicked after Death: and of 
the mystery of Divine Wrath, and of the Devil; Sevcral 
short Discourses or Essays — viz. Propositions, in Four 
Chapters; Of a Spirit; The Sacred History of Divine 
Love; Of Being, Unity, Truth, and Goodness; Numbers, 
the first Image of all Things; Of the Sun; The Consort 
of Musick ; The Chariot ; Of the Memory ; Of a Hant [ ?]; 
Letters; Of Christ’s Spiritual Body, and his Appearance 
after the Resurrection; Concerning Free-will; Of the 
Soul and Idea’s: with many more on several subjects to 
Friends; A Paraphrase on the Canticles in verse; A 
Divine Dialogue. [Prefixed is this ‘ Advertisement ’}, 
Reader, the Contents of a Second Part [i. e. of the volume 
containing Appearance of God] is here inserted for thy 
information, in which mention is made of what the curi- 
ous and understanding in this kind of Writings might 
wish to see: vet the expectation of the encouragers to 
this Part is so little as puts a stop to the going on of the 
Press ‘till a trial be made by these of their reception 
with the Publick.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me where 
any or all of the above, still (it is believed) un- 
published MSS. are preserved ? Such “ remains” 
of such aman as Peter Sterry must surely be yes 
extant. Strange that the tinsel of other English 
mystics should have been given to the world, and 
the “ fine gold” of the greatest of them all sup- 
pressed. Any references to any memorabilia con- 
cerning Sterry, other than are to be found in his 
works, self-published and posthumous, and in 
Brook's Lives of the Puritans, with authorities therein 
cited; Hanbury’s Historical Memorials of the In- 
dependents ; Richard Baxter's Life and Catholic 
Theologie, will very much oblige A, B. G. 








Rueries with Answers. 


Great Sear or James II.—IIume, in his His¢. 
of England, says that James II. threw the Great 
Seal into the River Thames when he quitted Eng- 
land. Has that Great Seal ever been fished up 
again? In these days of dredging, trawling, 
oyster scraping, and archzological vigilance, pos- 
sibly it might be recovered. Hume says the King 
made his way to a ship that was waiting for him 
at the mouth of the river, but does not say whe- 
ther he went down by water. We have no means 
of knowing, therefore, into what part of the stream 
it might have been thrown. But I make this Note 
of the fact. P. O. Hurcurnson. 

[Lord Macaulay (Hist. of England, ii, 547) has anti- 
cipated our correspondent’s Query. He informs us, that 
“at three in the morning of Tuesday, the 11th December 
[1688], James rose, took the Great Seal in his hand, laid 
| his commands on Northumberland not to open the door 
| of the bedchamber till the usual hour, and disappeared 
| through a secret passage; the same passage, probably, 
through which Huddleston had been brought to the bed- 
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Sir Edward Hales was in attend- 


side of the late King. 
James was conveyed to 


ance with a hackney” coach. 


Millbank, where he crossed the Thames in a small wherry. | 
As he passed Lambeth he flung the Great Seal into the | 


midst of the stream, where, after many months, it was 
accidentally caught by a fishing-net and dragged up. At 
Vauxhall he landed. 


| 


A carriage and horses had been | 


stationed there for him; and he immediately took the | 


road towards Sheerness, where a hoy belonging to the 
Custom-house had been ordered to await his arrival.” 
For other particulars relating to the abdication of James 
IL, see “N, & Q.” 1* S. i, 39,489; xii. 351; 2-4 S. i. 
188. ] 


Danisu Punisument.—In a small volume of 
no particular merit, Poems, by C. H. Leigh, Lon- 
don, 1817, is one entitled “ Ulf’s Vengeance,” 
from the Danish, ~ 
“Stamped the Spread Eagle on the traitor’s back, and so 

he died.” 

To what Danish punishment, or form of brand- 


ing, does this relate ? 


Kingston. 

[ This mode of executing a traitor is probably connected 
with the old northern practice of putting to death by cut- 
ting or carving the rude representation of an eagle on 
the back. The word “stamped” seems to be used by 
poetical licence. Usually, however, the practice does not 
appear to have been employed on criminals, but on cap- 
tives taken in war. “Dem besiegten Feinde wurden 
ein schnitte, in gestalt eines adlers, auf den riicken ge- 
macht.” (Grimm, Deutsche Rechts Alt. 1828, p. 691.) 
Grimm also observes (pp. 691, 692) that the origin of 
this barbarous usage is unknown; but suggests that at 
some very remote period it may have been the practice 
to inflict death by exposure to birds of prey, and that 
subsequently the eagle carved upon the victim’s back 
may have figuratively alluded to the earlier custom. 
Other solutions have been offered. The following is 
translated from a note by Stephan J. Stephanius on a 
passage of Saxo Grammaticus, lib. ix. p. 177, ed. Sore. 
[he note is given by Southey, Common Place- Book, 
Fourth Series, 1851, p. 38. “When, among the Angles, 
Danes, and other Northerns, the victor intended to inflict 
on a vanquished foe the utmost possible ignominy, he 
plunged a sword into his back at the shoulder near the 
spine, an’ divided the ribs from the spine on both sides 
by a wound extending the entire length of the body. 
The ribs were then spread out on each side, in repre- 
sentation of eagles’ wings. This kind of death was called 
‘delineating an eagle on a man’s back.’ The MS. Gios- 
sarium Islandicum describes a wound of this description. 
In Jarlasagu ‘Then Count Einar inflicted an aquiline 
wound on Halfian’s back, driving in his sword, sepa- 
rating all the ribs from the spine down to the loins, and 
extracting the lungs.” In Drmsagu, ‘Ormer drew his 
sword, and made an aquiline wound in the back of Brus, 
separating the ribs from the back, and removing the 
lungs.’ Thus,” adds Southey, “Halla was executed in 
revenge for the death of Regner Lothbrog.”’] 


James Lorp Strrance. —I have a document 
signed by this nobleman and his wife, Charlotte 
de la Tremoille. 
2800/. sterling, “revenant en monnoye de France,” 
to the sum of 28,000 livres Tournois, due to Char- 
lotte de la Tremoille. “ Henry duc de la Tre- 
moille et de Thouars pair de f rance, Prince de 





It relates to the payment of 


W. P. J. | 
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Talmond,” ete., was the brother of this lady: the 
princess Charlotte of Nassau was her mother, and 
Claude de la Tremoille was her father. She and 
her husband both distinguished themselves in the 
civil wars. Lord Strange was beheaded for his 
loyalty, and his lady was imprisoned for the same 
cause for several years. She died, according to 
Moreri, in 1664. I should be very glad of any 
information, or references to information, con- 
cerning this illustrious pair. I find that James 
Stanley Lord Strange, accompanied Charles I, 
after the Worcester fight, into Staffordshire; 
that he was afterwards taken by Col. Edge, and 
beheaded at Bolton in Oct. 15, 1651. This is all 
I know of a man who must have been an honour- 
able member of the noble house of Stanley. 
LB. H.C. 
[James Stanley was summoned to parliament by writ 
as Baron Strange of Knockyn, 17 Feb. 1628, and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1642 as the seventh Earl of Derby. 
He was remarkable for his learning, prudence, loyalty, 
and true valour, of which he gave signal ‘proofs on several 
occasions in the civil wars. He was beheaded at Bolton, 
on the 15th October, 1651. The intrepid conduct and 
heroic spirit displayed by his lady, the Countess of Derby 
— the worthy descendant of the renowned Count William 
of Nassau—at the siege of Lathom-House, has been pub- 
lished in a Journal full of chivalrous and dramatic effect. 
Consult Memoirs of the House of Stanley, 4to. 1767, pp.71 
to 157; and Collins’s Peerage, by Brydges, iii. 83 to 93.) 


Rey. W. Perers.—Can any of your readers 
give me information about the Rev. W. Peters, a 
painter of celebrity during the regency ? Though 
an Englishman, he commenced life in Dublin. 

Eporacum, 

[The Rev. William Peters was born in the West of 
England, and educated at Exeter College, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of LL.B. in 1788. He was first rector 
of Litchborough in Northamptonshire; afterwards rector 
of Knighton, co. Leicester, and of Wolsthorp, co. Lincoln 
(by dispensation), and prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral. 
He was chosen an associate, and subsequently an aca- 
demician of the Royal Academy; but relinquished the 
pencil many years, except as an amusement, or for the 
gratification of his friends. His “ Resurrection of a Fa- 
mily,” “Spirit of a Child,” and other pieces, are esteemed 
among the choice works of British art. A good engrav- 
ing of the ruins of the old church at Wolsthorp, as it 
appeared in 1792, from a drawing by Mr. Peters, is given 
in Nichols’s Leicestershire, ii. 83. This divine and artist 
married the niece of John Turton, M.D., of Oxford, and 
died at Brasted-Place, Kent, on March 20, 1814. ] 

Anonymous. — Who was the author of the fol- 
lowing tract ? — 

“ A Letter to Adam Smith, LL.D., on the Life, Death, 
and Philosophy of his friend David Hume, Esq. By one 
of the People called Christians, 2nd Edition. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1777.” 

A. 
[ By George Horne, Bishop of Norwich. } 

By Jinco ! — Whois apostrophised by this very 

common exclamation ? J. M. 


[By Jingo, a common oath, said to be a corruption of 
St. Gingoulph,” (Halliwell.) We have always taken it 
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to be a corruption of Jove or Jupiter 
Wakefield (chap. x.), one of the ladies, after the dance, 
“ expressed her sentiments in a very coarse manner, 


when she observed, that, by the lit ing Jingo, she was all of 


1 muck of sweat.” | 


Replies. 
KNAVE’S ACRE. 
(2™4 §. xii. 191.) 

A compound of two Latin words gravus and 
ager. This I take to be the derivation of the 
phrase. Knave, ¢emp. Eliz., was a word in com- 
mon use, and signified an artful, and not over 
honest, serving man ; perhaps, in more primeval 
times, an attendant at court : — 

“The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts 
All on a summer’s day ; 
The Knave of Hearts, he stole the tarts, 
And with them ran away.” 


In the Vicar of 
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is remarked by Anacreon Moore, in his Life of 
Sheridan, where he records his uni m with Miss 
Lindley, that marriage is. a sedative to the gaiety 


| of youth, a temperance society; but surely in 
Sherry’s case it proved a total failure, unless 


“ Deeply drinking sobered him again.” 
‘The Knave’s Acre (wiseacre ?) near St. Paul's 
was in all probability a bachelors’ play-ground, 


| and would correspond to Victoria Park,’ wisely 
| made and set apart for the health and recreation 


A similar character was “ Davus” (gnavus ?) | 
in the Comedy of Terence ; and the line in our | 


National Anthem — 

“ Frustrate their knavish tricks,” 
may be in allusion to ancient court manners, al- 
though courtiers now-a-days are too well bred to 


the queen’s table. 
myself to swear there is no knavery at Windsor. 
In all ages there have been King’s Jesters, and 
Merry Andrews (Andrew Borde was the first of this 
name, a quack doctor in the days of King Henry 


VIIL, who wrote Merie Tales of the Madmen of 


Gotham), and Mountebanks, Jack Puddings, et 
hoe genus omue, till, in our day, they have degene- 
rated into Cheap John, who cunningly vends his 
wares from a cart to the gaping rustic in the 
market-place or at the fair, and has a proverbial 
character for being “‘ more knave than fool.” 
Thus much for the knave, a term now seldom 
used by the common people. ‘The “ dirty acres” 
are, however, still in great request with simple 
folk as well as with gentlemen. It is a folk-lore 
all classes thoroughly understand, and covet eagerly 


of the people. Perhaps the simple derivation 
which I have given is quite sufficient, and will be 
better understood than the deep and learned ex- 
planation of Dr. Stukeley, not that I would for 
a moment disparage Stukeley as an antiquary. 
From him I derived my first lesson in mythology 
and giant-lore, and learnt the close connexion be- 
tween Baal and the Tyrian Hercules. I will not 
here enter upon this intricate inquiry. 

I purpose shortly publishing a little book on 
archwxological subjects, where J. R. will find, 
I hope, a tolerably satisfactory solution of hero- 
worship in Britain. Quren’s GARDENS. 





Stukeley (Jtin. Curios., Cent. IL., “The Brill,” 


pocket “the loaves and fishes,” i. e. the tarts from | P- 14), says : — 


Still I will not take upon | 


“When the Romans became masters here, they built 
a temple of their own form to Diana, where now St. Paul’s 
stands: they placed it in the open space, then the forum ; 
but the British temple, appropriate to the city, was upon 
the open rising ground to the west, where now is Knave’s 
Acre. The name of the place both gives a very good 
foundation to my opinion, and also at the same time 
acquaints us with the particular form of the temple: for 
the Druids, as I have shown, had three kinds of temples, 
of the patriarchal mode. (1.) The round, or circular 
work of upright stones, innumerable to be seen. (2.) 


| The serpentine temple, or a snake transmitted through a 


circle, as those of Abury and Shap. (3.) The alate, or 
winged temple, composed of a circle and wings; and this 
was the sort of temple here placed, of which the name of 
Knave’s Acre is a sure memorial. ‘This was made only of 


| mounds of earth, in Latin agger, thrown out of the ditch 
| camp-fashion; this word is corrupted into acre. The 


| 


theimprovements inagriculture. The early patrons | 


of this valuable art were the inmates of abbeys, 
and hence you find in old abbey towns an Acre- 
man Street, where the farmer dwelt in medieval 
times, and frequently took Acreman as his sur- 
name, though this term has long since gone into 
desuetude ; and also that of Knave’s Acre, which 
in the olden time meant what we now call “play 
ground.” Such is the Bachelor's Acre under 
Windsor Castle, a parcel of land belonging to the 
town's-people, where their revels are still kept up 
at certain seasons by the bachelors (Baccalaurei 
crowned with bay-laurel or other festive gar- 
lands) — thoughtless bachelors, more adapted for 
sports and pastimes than men cumbered with the 
cares and responsibilities of matrimonial life. It 





word knave is oriental, canaph, volavit; the Kneph of the 
Egyptians, by which they meant the Deity, in the most 
ancient times, before idolatry prevailed. The form of 
our alate temple here exactly corresponds with that now 
to be seen on Navestock Common, Epping Forest; which 
name of Navestock preserves its memorial, meaning the 
sacred tree by the alate temple: it is composed of mounds 
of earth and ditch, as ours was at Knaves-acre.” 

He then concludes — 

“ Justly (?) that Knave’s-acre was the proper temple to 
the city of Trinobantum, and Long-acre their solemn place 
of races.” 

In like fashion he makes — 

“ Piccadilly a hybrid word, composed from peak cad 
Eli, the tumulus ducis Eli,’ adding that “cad is a com- 
mon name of the Welsh kings” (p. 16.) 

It is not impossible that some field near St, 
Paul’s might once have borne the name of Knave’s 
Acre; but, in the absence of positive evidence, we 
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may assume that this name was imposed on Dr. 
Stukeley as a hoax, which, with lively credulity, he 
adopted for the sake of laying a foundation for 
one of his absurd etymologies, of which more than 
one specimen is given above. The doctor be- 
longed to a school of etymology, which, however 
respectable a century and a half ago, is already 
extinct, or if not, ought to be. T. J. Bucxron. 
Lichfield. 





EDWARD I. AND LLEWELLYN, 
(2"* S, xii. 9, 78, 139, 157.) 

Although the question of the authority of 
Mapes (or Map) has been satisfactorily disposed 
of, the story bears evident traces of likelihood, 
and carries with it such an air of chivalric 
truthfulness that I crave permission to add a few 
words in reply to the strictures of J. W., whose 
opinion I beg to dissent from, both as to the cha- 
racter of the works *, in whose pages the inci- 
dent is recorded, and also that it is “ totally des- 
titute of any reliable foundation.” 
the legends of the Middle Ages — as the story of 


“ Canute’s reproof,” and the “ veritable history of | 


Sir Bevis of Hampton” — there may yet be dis- 
covered a substratum of truth, a groundwork on 
which the “ marvellous” has been so wrought and 
interwoven, as to make it difficult to unravel the 
one golden thread of primary historic record. 
If the incident in question belongs to the parties 
commonly associated with it, its adaptation may 
have originated in the fact that, during the earlier 
art of the struggle for independence by the 
Velsh in Edward I.’s reign, and while the nego- 
ciations were pending which ended in the first 
peace, “ Llewellyn offered to do homage to the 
king in person on the frontiers of his dominions, 
where alone he alleged he was obliged to perform 
it.” To this Edward consented, though it ap- 
pears never to have been performed ; for the king 
“set out for Shrewsbury to meet the Welsh 
prince, but falling ill on the road, the interview 
was consequently delayed.” A similar proposal on 
the capture of Eleanor de Montfort, Llewellyn's 
affianced bride, also fell to the ground ; the places 
stipulated on this occasion, however, being either 
Montgomery or Oswestry, too far northward of the 
alleged scene of the transaction. 
Is it beyond the bounds of historic credibility 


In many of 
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that some unauthentically recorded fact of this | 


nature transpired prior to the ratification of the 
treaty of Aberconway, at either of the periods 
above noted? Or can it be ascertained from any 
other source than those already indicated, whether 


* Cooke’s Topography, from which I quoted, although | 
not a standard work of reference, is nevertheless a useful 
compilation, and being comprised in twenty-six vols. 
8vo. hardly merits the appellation given to it by your 
correspondent. 
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such an act ever occurred on the Welsh borders 
during the life of Llewellyn, the “gallant de- 
fender of Cambrian independence,” or that of any 
of his predecessors ? or has any other locality been 
named as the scene of action for the event now 
under review ? Some of the correspondents of “ N, 
& Q,” well versed inWelsh history, may be able to 
throw light on this question. 

I[enry W. S. Taysor, 

Southampton. 
—— 


Brotuer Jonatuan (2™ §. xi. 326.) — The 
fact that an Indian chief in 1767 spoke, in a pri- 
vate land grant, of Jonathan Carver as his brother 
ean hardly have any connexion with this nick- 
name, sometimes applied to the United States, 
The following account of the origin of the expres- 
sion has lately been published, and is probably 
the true origin: — 

During the American revolution, Jonathan 
Trumbull was Governor of Connecticut; General 
Washington had much confidence in his judgment, 
and when in that State used to say, when any 
new measure was proposed, “ What does Brother 
Jonathan think of this ?” Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


A Nation witn Tairs (2"* S, x. 322, 418; 
xii. 100.) —In the communications noted above, 
M. van Lenner has communicated statements 
(one of them by an eye-witness) as to the ex- 
istence in Borneo of a tribe or tribes furnished 
with tails. In the Levant Quarterly Review for 
April, 1861, printed at Constantinople, there is 
an article entitled, ‘A Few more Words on the 
Nyas-Nyas, or Niagnamnams, or Negroes with 
Tails,” signed J. Lynch, and dated from Alex- 
andria, 18th March, 1861, in which the writer 
adverts to a previous paper on the same subject, 
in the previous number of the same periodical. 
The first article adverted to I have not seen, but 
in the second Mr. Lynch affirms — 

“That such a race of beings is believed by the in- 
habitants of Egypt and Senaar to exist, on the borders of 
the White River, at about three days’ journey from Khar- 
toum.” 

He relates a case which occurred, he says, 
about ten years ago, at Alexandria, when the 
female slave of a French’ lady, arrested on & 
charge of cannibalism (having eaten a buby), 
was found to be possessed of one of these appen- 
dages, and drowned in the sea. Other similar 
stories current in Egypt are adduced by the same 
writer. . E.! 


“Pre openep” (24 §. xii. 151, 198.) — At 
the risk of being thought captious or unkindly 
critical, I venture to trouble you with a few re- 
marks on this “ancient nursery ditty.” Your 
editorial note (p. 151) will appear to many to 
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refer its authorship to George Steevens, who is 


only responsible for a witty application of one of 


its four verses. Mr. Ancock (p. 198) says that it 
is “literally and historically true.” 

As neither of these notices seem to be charac- 
terised by the care and accuracy so generally dis- 
played in “N. & Q,” will you pardon this well- 
meant and good-natured attempt to throw some 
further light upon the subject, by placing the 
entire song before your readers : — 

“ Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket * full of rye; 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 
“ When the pie was opened, 
The birds began to sing; 
Now, wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set before the king? 
“The king was in his counting-house, 
Counting out his money ; 
The queen was in the parlour, 
Eating bread and honey. 
“The maid was in the garden, 
Hanging out the clothes; 
There came a little blackbird, 
And pecked off her nose.” 

Mr. Axcock tells us that “Queen” Elizabeth 
was “the king” before whom this pie was set ; 
though neither the words nor the structure of the 
ditty appear to belong to so remote a period. 
But granting thus much, can we believe it to be 
“literally and historically true” that a “covey” 
of blackbirds, after being ** baked ” in _ would 
begin to sing immediately on their release, and 
that one of them would avenge itself on the poor 
housemaid, in the way represented, ‘allowing for 
the sake of argument, that Elizabeth was accus- 
tomed to get up her fine linen in the back gar- 
den ? 

I think that further research will prove the song 
to be, like many others of the same class, rather 
metaphorical and mythical than historical. Or 
perhaps the allusions may be political, as in’some 
of poor Hone’s clever squibs. 

Dovertas ALLrort. 

Butter-proor Armour (2™ §S. xii. 108.) — 
Firznorxins is informed that a bullet-proof shirt 
of steel rings can be seen at Mr. Pritchett’s, the 
well-known gunmaker of St. James's. It was 
made about five years ago for a gentleman's 
gamekeeper, who, however, in consequence of its 
weight, nearly 40 Ibs., preferred his shirt-sleeves. 
It is intended to be worn over the shirt, and 
might be so done without attracting notice. It 
is made of split rings, and therefore can be taken 
to pieces, or reduced. It is perfectly bullet-proof, 
but will not save its wearer from a severe bruise. 
However, Firznorx1ys will learn every particular 





Ris Mr. Atcock says “bag,” which makes the verse 
limp a little. I have always heard it as above. 
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at the above address from either Mr. Pritchett 
or his intelligent assistant, and I can assure him 
of meeting with courtesy, if he should call. 


A. G. 


Bequest or A Bep (2™ §. xi. 347, 477.) — 
Several cases of this kind have been already men- 
tioned. Allow me to add another from a will, 
dated Nov. 18, 1604. This is the will of Henry 
Bromfield, of “the parishe of St. Nicholas, in 
Guldeforde in the countie of Surrey, yeoman” ; 
who, among other bequests, including lands and 
messuages, doth give and devise to John Fygges 
“ one flock bed, a fether bolster, a paire of shetes, 
blanket and coverlett, a pece of brasse, and a 
pewter platter.” The same H. B. gives to Katheryn 
Figges “a hollande shete, and a paire of hollen 
pillobiers, wrote one side”; and to Alice Figge 
‘a holland shete and a spereclothe.” 

The pillobier was, of course, a pillow-case; but 
I own I do not know or remember what a spere- 
cloth was. B. H. C. 


Resusciration AFTER Hanetne (2™ S. xi. 
394.)—The following is from the Cork Remem- 
brancer : — 

“ Highway robbery and burglary were of frequent oc- 
currence both in the city and county. A tailor named 
Patrick Redmond was hanged at Gallows Green, on the 
10th of September, 1766, for robbing the house of John 
Griffin. He was cut down, after hanging exactly nine 
minutes. An actor named Glover succeeded, by dint of 
friction and fumigation, in restoring circulation, and 
bringing him to life. He rose, got drunk, and went 
that night to the theatre to return Glover thanks, to the 
consternation and horror of the whole audience. He was 
the third tailor that had outlived hanging during ten 


years.” 
R. C. 

Cork. 
Maypotes (2"¢ §. xii. 11.) —In the village of 
Naburn, four miles from York, there is a May- 


pole. It is a modern restoration, and erected on 
the site of the old one, and is painted green and 


white. Iam not aware that it is ever decorated 
with garlands, &c. A wind-vane is fixed on the 
top. J. H. Srewarp. 


Wuu1amM Asnrorp (2™ §. xii. 86.) — Within 
the last few days my eye has chanced to light 
upon a tombstone in the old churchyard of Donny- 
brook, near Dublin, with the following inscrip- 
tion: — 

“This stone was erected by Dan! Ashford, Esq", of 
Simmonscourt, Rock-road [near Dublin] ..... Here 
also is interred his mother, Mary Ashford, who died the 
26 August, 1815, aged 81 years. Also his father, Wil- 
liam Ashford, Esq", who died the 17 April, 1824, aged 
78 years.” 

The foregoing, as is evident, partly answers ny 
Query respecting this distinguished landscape- 
painter, one of whose fine works — “ Orlando 
under the Oak ”— is in the Council Room of the 





Royal Hibernian Academy. Some one of your 
many correspondents may be able and willing to 
supply the reference I still require. ABHBA. 


“ Macmitian’s Macazine” (2"¢ S. xii. 180.) — 
Permit me to remark, that the uppermost figure 
on the cover of Macmillan, appears to me to be 
King Arthur. Has he not the “dragon on his 
crest” ? S. C. 


“Tramways” (2% S. xii. 229.) —We must 
go further back than the “father of Sir James 
Outram” for the originator of “tramways.” If 
K. P. D.E. will refer to Roscoe's edition of North's 
Lives published in 1826, vol. i. p. 281, he will find 
the invention (and I think the name) much older 
than the quotation from the Stamford Mercury 
would indicate. 

I made the reference in my note-book while in 
America, and have not now the work itself to 
refer to; but, as the passage is short, perhaps some 
of your correspondents will transcribe it for your 
pages. D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 


In the quotation from the Stamford Mercury, | 


it is advanced that the term tram-road is derived 
from the name Outram; Mr. Benjamin Outram 


being one of the great improvers of this sort of way. 


Now this is at variance with the received, and, I 

think, well-authenticated derivation of the word. 
When wooden rails were laid down in the New- 

castle district, an innovation was made in the 


form and construction of the old waggon or tram; | 


the new waggon was made hopper-shaped, and its 
wheels had flanges to guide them on the rails. 
The wooden rails wore out speedily, and to pre- 
serve them they were plated with iron. Then 
came the idea of substituting flat plates of cast- 
iron, with the guiding flange on the plates, in 
place of the wheels; so that the ordinary tram or 
waggon could run upon them. Hence the name 
tram-road, as contradistinguished from rail-road. 
In support of this view, I may state that in 1794 
Mr. Homfrary obtained an Act of Parliament for 
the construction of an “iron dram-road, tram- 
road, or railway” between Cardiff and Merthyr- 


Tydvil. 


Mr. Benjamin Outram did not begin to con-. 


struct his improved tramways till several years 
later. J.N. 


‘ 


Femare Orpers or Distinction (2™ S. xii. 
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230.) — The following additions may be made to | 


the above list : — 

The Order of St. Elizabeth of Bavaria, instituted 
in 1766. 

The Order of Theresa of Bavaria, 1827. 

The Order of St. Anna of Munich, 1784. 

The Order of St. Anna of Wiirtzburg, 1714. 

The Royal Order of St. Isabella of Portugal, 
1804. 
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-— — 


The Order of Louisa, Prussia, 1814. 

The Order of St. Catharine of Russia, 1714. 

The Order of Maria Louisa of Spain, 1792. 

The Royal Order of St. Elizabeth, Brazil, 
1804, 

Ladies were also admitted into the Orders of 
Malta and St. Jago. Full information about the 
badges, ribbons, obligations, &c., of the above 
orders, and those mentioned by Nares, in the 
Heraldic Anomalies, will be found in Carlisle's 
Account of the Foreign Orders of Knighthood, in 
Clarke's History of Knighthood, or in the more 
recent work of Sir Bernard Burke. 

J. Woopwarp, 

Shoreham. 

Trrrany (2 §. xii. 234.) — I can give Saxon 
no particulars beyond a few matches which no 
doubt refer to this family, and which show, I 
think, that they were members of the French 
church of “La Savoye” in the Strand. There 
was about 1730 a French Protestant minister, 
“Samuel Tavan,” who may have been related, 
although the name differs in the spelling : — 

At La Savoye. 

“ Pierre Taffany and Anne Turpin, 1687. 

Charles Telles and Marie Tifagne, 1697. 

Daniel Tiphaine and Aimée La Conte, 1707. 

(Giacomo Rossi and Marie Tivani, 1709.”) 

Joun 8. Bury. 

Henley. 

Pueenrx Faminy (2™ S. xii. 109, 159, 177, 217.) 
— There is in this neighbourhood a name closely 
resembling the above, viz. Pinnix, no doubt cor- 
rupted from Pinnicks, and that from Pinnock or 
Punnick, both of which also occur. I can learn 
nothing of “ Mrs. Phenix ” recorded in the Gent. 
Mag. as having died at this place in 1799; doubt- 
less an exotic, and not of native growth, unless it 
be the above name in a more refined and classic 
form. I observe your correspondent J. C. Lixp- 
say (p. 233) inquires for one of the name, evi- 
dently a foreigner. May this after all be the true 
source of the patronymic ? 

Henry W. S. Tayvor. 

Southampton. 

Spurs my Catueprars (2™ S. xii, 229, 259.) 
— Apropos of this, there is a very pretty story 
quoted, in its delightful old French, by Meénage 
from L’ Histoire et plaisante Chronique du Petit 
Jean du Saintré, a 4to, says Ménage, “ épais 
dun doigt au plus, imprimé a deux Colonnes le 
20 Juin, 1523, chez Philippe Le Noir, en Lettre 
Gothique.” 

“Tl fut jadis un Seigneur qui tout housé et eperonné, a 
toute sa Gent va en une Abbayie pour avoir Messe, qut 
pres de son Logis ¢toit. Et quand la Messe fut dite, illec 
furent cinq ou six de plus petits Enfans de celle Eglise 
Moineaux, qui deboucloient ses E’perons. Lorsqu’ll se 


vit de tels Gens assailli par les deux Pieds, il demanda, 
que c’etoit ? 


Ses Gens en riant lui dirent—‘ La Coutume 
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de toutes E’glises est de rachater les Novices les E’perons | 


que I’en porte aux Cheeurs.’ Lors leur fit bailler un E’cu. 
Puis appela le plus jeune et innocent de tous, et lui dit, 
‘Je veuil savoir lequel est le plus sage de vous tous?’ Et 
tant l’Enfant sans plus penser lui dit, ‘ Celui que Damp 
Abbé veut.’ "—Jke nagiana, i, 238, edit. 1715. 
Quivis. 
Feepinc Sueer witn Sart (2"¢ §. xii. 47, 113, 
200.) You may inform posterity that the prac- 
tice of giving rock-salt to sheep (to lick, not to 
eat,) is common in England ; and, therefore, the 
advice of St. Gregory, and the example of the 
New Englanders, are practically carried out. 
B. H. C. 
In the account given of salting the sheep, in 
The Wide, Wide World, Mr. Van Brunt in an- 
swer to Ellen’s inquiries, says: ‘‘ Salt is good for 


most things except chickens, and it kills them.” | 


Is this quite correct, as I always understood that 
salt was very beneficial to fowls? Ek. S. W. 


Juventte Dramas (2™ §. xii. 190.) —If R. I. 
has any particular wish to know the name of the 


authoress of Summer Rambles, published in 1801, | 


Ihave no doubt an application to Miss Tenfple, 
Exmouth, would bring him all the intelligence he 
desires. The titles of the Dramas are, vol. i., 
“Quarter Day,” “ ‘The Fashionist,” and “ All in 
the Wrong ;” vol. ii., “ Duplicity,” “The Bank 
Notes,” and “ The Birthday ;” vol. iii. “ Agnes,” 
“The Contrast,” and “ The Harvest Home.” 


F. M. H. 


ENTHUSIASM IN FAVOUR oF Hamrpen (2™ §., | 


xii, 232.) — I suppose Lord Macaulay's authority 
was Rushworth, who says (Jiist. Collections, ed. 
1692, iii, 487) : — 

“Jan, the 12th, an. 1644. This day divers Knights, 
Gentlemen, and Freeholders of the County of Bucks, to the 
number of about four thousand (as they were computed) 
came to London, riding every one with a printed copy of 
the Protestation lately taken in his hat ” : 
and presented petitions to the two Houses, de- 
siring directions how to deliver a petition to his 
Majesty. The Commons advised them to select 
six or eight of their number to wait upon the 
king for that purpose. On the following day 
they did so; and the king, in his reply, waived 
his accusation of the five members before the 
Lords, and stated that he would prosecute them 
at Common Law. 


not quite see, therefore, the improbability which 
has struck Mr. Mewsurn. 

It is not stated that each one travelled on 
horseback ; and Macaulay's expression, “in a 
body,” may merely mean that it was a concerted 
movement, not that there was any sort of mili- 
tary order preserved. Supposing arrangements 
to have been commenced on the 4th of January, 
when the king appeared in the Commons, the 
Bucks’ men had eight days for preparation. It is 
fair to add, too, that the number 4000 is evi- 
dently merely an estimate. 

Jon J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. 


Dr. Lingard has the same statement as to the 
number of men who came up from Buckingham- 
shire ; but he does not say they were frecholders, 
but simply horsemen. He lays the scene on the 
day of the triumphant return of the five members 
to the House; and refers to Rushworth, Nalson, 
Whitelocke, and Clarendon (Jiist. of England, 
x. 54, 4th edit.). On looking into Whitelocke, 
the only one of these authorities to which I have 
access, it appears to me that his account of the 
matter confirms Mr. Mewsurn’s doubts : — 

“Soon after this [the arrest of the five members] 
divers Buckinghamshire men came up with a Petition to 
the King for Mr. Hampden, their Knight of the Shire, 
whereof probably he was not altogether ignorant before- 
hand. They pray that Hampden, and the rest that lie 
under the burthen of accusation, may enjoy their just 
Privileges.” — Memorials, p. 51, 1st edit. 

And in the next page he says that the king 
answered this petition at Hampton Court. 

Whitelocke’s sympathies were with Hampden ; 


| and he would hardly have passed over such an 


* 


The aumber of voters on the Register for the | 


county of Bucks, which contains 23,491 inhabited 
houses (exclusive of those in the four boroughs 
which return members), was, in 1837-8, 6760—of 
whom 1210 were 50/. and upwards tenants voters. 
In 1852-3, the registered voters were only 5659— 
of whom 1177 possessed the tenancy franchise 
(Journal of the Statistical Society, xx. 328). Either 
of these figures would leave a margin over 4000 : 
and in these piping times of peace, there are many 
entitled to be electors who do not register. 1 do 


extraordinary and imposing demonstration as a 
procession of 4000 horsemen with such a brief apd 
cursory notice as this. Perhaps some of your 
other readers will let us know what the other 
authorities say ? Davip Gam. 


Sauce (2™ §. xi. 148.) —In many parts of 
New England this word is used to denote cooked 
vegetables, being most frequently called sarce, as 
in Essex (England), or sass. In the State of 
Maine the expressions long sarce and short sarce 
are used, but what the difference is I cannot tell. 

UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Exectrric TELEGRAPH ANTICIPATED (2" S. xii. 
166.)—There are two lines in Hudibras, by which 
I think it will be found that Butler before 1680, 
and in theory, had gone at least as far as in 1787 
M. Lamond had in practice. ‘The words in Part 
IT. canto iii. line 295, are as follows: — 

“ And fire a mine in China, here, 

With sympathetic gunpowder.” 
By “sympathetic gunpowder” electricity is clearly 
meant, and although its application to telegraphy 
was crudely known in 1636 to Schwentiv, in 
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1746 to Le Mercier, and in latter years to others, 
yet the full significance of the above quotation 
was never more fully elucidated than when her 
present Majesty, from the heights of Dover, fired 
a cannon at or in the neighbourhood of Calais, by 
means of the electric cable then just laid between 
those two places some few years since. 

Tuos, Suerratt, Sen. 

Cuurcnes or THe Firreenta Century (2" S. 
xii. 209.) — Mr. Warton says that — 

“ Most of the churches in Somersetshire, which are re- 
markably elegant, are in the style of the Florid Gothic. 
The reason is this: Somersetshire, in the civil wars 
between York and Lancaster, was strongly and entirely 
attached to the Lancastrian party. In reward for this 
service, Henry the Seventh, when he came to the crown, 
rebuilt their churches. The tower of Gloucester cathe- 
dral, and the towers of the churches at Taunton and 
Glastonbury, and of a parochial church at Wells, are 
conspicuous examples of this fashion.” 

Georce Pryce. 


Banquo, Tuane or Locnarser (2 §S. xii. 
232.) — Mr. Eyton, in his admirable History of 
Shropshire, gives at pp. 228, 229, vol. vii., a tabu- 
lar pedigree of the Fitz Alans and Stewards, de- 
ducing them respectively from two brothers, 
William fitz Alan and Walter fitz Alan Steward 
of Scotland, sons of Alan fitz Flaald, who is said 
to be the son of Fleance, or Flaald, the son of 
Banquo. He enters largely in the text on the 
subject, and his remarks at p. 211 and following 
pages are well worth attentive study. G. H. D. 


Buryinc 1x Linen (2 S. xi. 47, 91.) — The 
law requiring the use of woollen shrouds was cer- 
tainly enforced. About the year 1790, a relative 
of mine, who was in London, lost a young child. 
It, was laid out in linen, but before the funeral 
took place the house was visited by a public fune- 
tionary, who required the removal of the linen 
shroud, and the substitution of woollen in its 
place. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Freemason (2™ §. xii. 69, 178, 219.) — Could 
any of your contributors give references to the 
numerous ecclesiastical and regal prohibitions and 
censures of these secret societies ? It would lead 
to an interesting historical discussion. 

James GuBeERT. 

A Greek Romance (2"4 §. xii. 207.) — Many 
parallels might be furnished to the stories your 
correspondent M. H. quotes, relative to corpses 
being animated for a season by evil spirits. 
Southey has a fine poem named Donica, on an 
event of this kind, to which the following passage 
forms a text. I have not Heywood’s Hierarchies 
at hand to verify the quotation. 

“ It is reported of one Donica, that after she was dead, 
the Devil walked in her body for the space of two years, 
so that none suspected but that she was still alive: for 
she did both speak and eat, though very sparingly ; only 
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she had a deep paleness on her countenance, which was 
the only sign of death. At length a Magician coming 
by where she was, then in tife company of many other 
virgins, as soon as he beheld her he said: ‘ Fair maids, 
why keep you company with this dead virgin, whom 
you suppose to be alive?’ When, taking away the magic 
charm which was tied under her arm, the body fell down 
lifeless and without motion.” — The Hierarchies of the 
Blessed Angels, a poem by Thomas Heywood, printed in 
folio by Adam Islip, 1639. (Southey’s Poetical Works, 
1 vol. 1853, p. 418). 

K. P. D. E. 


Rep Tare (2°S. xi. 329, 375.) — Several years 
ago I met with this expression in a remark attri- 
buted to a contemporary of Grattan, that “ Grat- 
tan would have been one of the greatest men in 
the world if he had only known the value of red 
tape,” meaning, as I understood it, that the Irish 
statesman was deficient in method and order. 

Unepa, 

Philadelphia. 


Sxutt or Cromwetzt (2™ S. xii. 224.) — The 
quotation supplied by J. B. is valuable in refer- 
ence to the present possessor of the skull, but 
whence his authorities for the assertion that on 
the anniversary of the death of Charles I. “ the 
bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, were 
exhumed, beheaded, and their heads placed upon 
the éop of Westminster Hall?” Evelyn, a con- 
temporary observer, says, — 

“They were dragged out of their superb tombs in 
Westminster to Tyburn, and hanged on the gallows 
there from nine in the morning till six at night, and 
then buried under that fatal and ignominious monument 
in a deep pit, thousands of people who had seen them in 
all their pride being spectators.” 

Pepys gives similar testimony. See also Thur- 
loe, vi. 528, 529; Knight, iv. 249. Lingard, how- 
ever (ix. 16), says, that after “this outrage against 
the common feelings of humanity, the bodies were 
buried below Tyburn gallows, and their heads 
fixed on the front of Westminster Hall.” Is the 
latter testimony borne out by other authorities, 
especially the incident referred to in the reign of 
James II. ? JamEs GILBERT. 

2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road. 


One part of the legend repeated by your corre- 
spondent J. B. may be tested ; if that portion be 
rcapable of proof, it will be a strong confirmation 

of those parts of the narrative which are “not 
proven.” If James II.’s government even issued 
| a proclamation commanding the immediate re- 
storation of the head, it would be printed as 4 
handbill, and some copies are almost certain to be 
| yet extant. Have these documents, among the 

State Papers in the British Museum, and, above 
all, the matchless collection belonging to the 
Society of Antiquaries, been examined? The 
London Gazette would probably contain some 
notice of such a proclamation. As a last resource, 
let the Privy Council books be examined. If 
| 
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these too are silent, we may safely conclude that, 
at least in one part of the legend, there has been 
some mistake, exaggeration, or confusion. Grime. 


There have been several interesting articles in 
“N. & Q.” on the subject of the skull of Crom- 
well. The head in the possession of Mr. Wilkin- 
son of Beckenham, and that at the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, have been especially alluded to. 
There is a head, however, which has not been 
referred to by your learned correspondents, and 
which may possibly have escaped their vigilance. 
The skull to which I refer is said to have been 
exhibited some years ago to the public. A gentle- 
man who was examining it seemed rather incre- 


| 


dulous, and expressed his surprise that it should | 


be so small, ‘ Oh,” said the exhibitor, “ this is 
the skull of Cromwell when he was a boy.” I 
cannot undertake to say whether this is now re- 
presented by the one at Beckenham, or that at 
Oxford, P. O. Hutcutson, 


Tur Burtac-pLace or Ottver Cromwett (24 
§. xii. 145.) —In the 7th vol. of the Harleian 
Miscellany, p. 271, edit. 1810, there is a curious 
account of the disposal of Cromweil’s remains, to 
which I beg to direct Ma. Markianp’s attention, 
if he has not already seen it. It is taken from a 
MS. which, we are told, “ was carefully preserved 
by my Lord Oxford.” I here extract a passage 
referring to the interment : — 

“A counter-interment of the aforesaid arch-traytor 


After this circumstantial account follows the 
still more extraordinary relation of the corpse of 
Charles I. having been substituted for that of 
Cromwell in Westminster Abbey, and ultimately 
subjected to common ignominy with the bodies of 
Ireton and Bradshaw. This, indeed, is too strong 
a dose for one’s credulity. The MS. concludes 
thus :— 

“ This was the account he gave. What truth there is 
in it is not so certain. Many circumstances make the 
surmise not altogether improbable; as all those enthu- 
siasts, to the last moment of their lives, ever gloried in 
the truth of it.” 

Joun W1iLLIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 

Lecenvs or Sworps (2™ S. xi. 390.) —“ Ne 
me remettez point sans honneur” is the motto 
upon the sword carried 105 years ago by Benja- 
min Franklin as Colonel of the first regiment of 


| volunteers ever raised in Philadelphia. 


“Do not draw me without reason or sheagh me 


| without honour” is said to be the English of a 
BS 


| cosm, and of the same date. 


(Cromwell) as averred, and ready to be deposed (if oc- | 


casion required) by Mr. — Barkstead, who daily frequents 
Richard's Coffee House within Temple Bar, being son to 
Barkstead the regicide, that was executed as such soon 
after the Restoration, the son being, at the time of the 
said arch-traytor’s death, about the age of fifteen years— 

“That the said regicide Barkstead, being Lieutenant 
of the Tower of London, and a great confident of the 
usurper, did, among other such confidents, in the time of 
the usurper’s sickness, desire to know where he would be 
buried; to which he answered, where he had obtained 
the greatest victory and glory, and as nigh the spot as 
could be guessed, where the heat of the action was, viz. 
in the field at Naseby, co. Northampton; which accord- 
ingly was thus performed. 
death), being first embalmed, and wrapped in a leaden 
coffin, he was in a hearse conveyed to the said field, the 
said Mr. Barkstead, by order of his father, attending close 


At midnight (soon after his | 


to the hearse; and being come to the field, there founds | 


about the midst of it, a grave dug about nine feet deep, 
with the green sod carefully laid on one side, and the 


mould on the other; in which the coffin being soon put, | 


the grave was instantly filled up, and the green sod laid 
exactly flat upon it, care being taken that the surplus 
mould was clean taken away. Soon after like care was 
taken that the said field was entirely ploughed up, and 
sown three or four years successively with wheat.” 

“.... Talking over this account of Barkstead’s with 
the Reverend Mr. Sm— of Q—, whose father had long 
resided in Florence as a merchant, and afterwards as 
minister from King Charles the Second, and had been 
well acquainted with the fugitives after the Restoration, 
he assured me he had often heard the same account by 
other hands,” &c, 


| 


common inscription upon sword blades in Spain. 
M. E. 
Philadelphia. 


Avrnanet SInGLE-RuyMeED (2™ §. xii. 173): 
“ An Austrian Army.” — This has been answered, 
I think, in “N. & Q.” before. The poem first 
appeared, I believe, in a publication by the West- 
minsters, a rival work to George Canning’s Micro- 
The work was pub- 
lished by Ginger, the Westminster bookseller. 

J. H.L. 

Sopsriquets or THE Unitep States (2™ S. xi. 
390.) — Mr. Boxe will find a partial answer to 
his Query in 1" S. x. 522, to which I may add 
that New Haven (Conn.) is called the Elm City, 
and Cincinnati (Ohio) the Queen City of the West. 

I never heard Connecticut called the Blue State, 
and I believe no other American ever did. Per- 
haps the Blue Law State is meant. Unepa. 

Philedelphia, 

Setr-winptnc Wartcues (2™ §, xii. 88, 180.) 
— Este will no doubt receive every information 
respecting watches which wind up at the handle 
instead of with a loose key on writing to Messrs. 
J. and T. Wilkinson, Briggate, Leeds, at whose 
shop I saw several of these ingenious pieces of 
mechanism a couple of years ago. J. M.S. 


Or tae Name “ Farrcroven ” (2"¢ §. xi. 106.) 
— To this name, pronounced Featley, the name 
Caldcleugh furnishes a pendant. In an interest- 
ing autobiographical work by the late William 
Grimshaw of this city, who was a native of the 
north of Ireland, he states that Caldcleugh is called 
Coheley in Ireland. Here we call it Caldeloo. 
But these pronunciations are not stranger than 
Marchbanks for Majoribanks in Scotland, and 
Chumley for Cholmondley in England. Unepa. 
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i wre Grorra Munpt (i *S. vi. 183; vii. tion distinguée avec laquelle j'ai 'honneur d’é ‘tre, 


2™ §. i. 503; xii. 
the ceremony of the Pope's 
Coronation is a relic of Imperial Rome.” It is a 
relic of ys gy! if not Imperial Rome. See 
Zonare Annales, t. ii. 32, Basilew, 1557, who in- 
forms us that a tach & rite of similar 
ficancy was celebrated in the triumphal processions 
of the Roman republic. For this passage I am 
indebted to Phil. Camerarius, Meditationes His- 
1644, p. Bisiioturcar. Cuetru am. 


Pres : . 495 ; 
se lg o correct, 


signi- 


lurice, 76. 


HIEROGLYPHICS OF THE RED INDIANS. 
With reference 
din“N.& Q 


ed the following 


to the article so entitled, which ap- 
‘of the 24th August last, p. 145, we 
letter from the Anne Dome- 
to which, in justice to that gentleman, we beg to 
{tention of our readers. In The Atheneum of 
last, is a paragraph upon the subject; from 
learn, on the one hand, that M. Lacroix, to 
book is dedicated, still maintains its integrity ; 
other, that the French government is en- 
suppress as far as possible the whole 


NEOUS 
eall the 
Saturday 
which we 
whom the 
and on the 
deavouring to 
publication 
Monsieur, —Je n'ai pas lu l'article que vous 
m’avez fait Thonneur de publier au sujet du 
Manuscrit pictographique américain, mais connais- 
sant la dignité et la loy: wuté de la presse littéraire 
anglaise, qui avait si favorablement accueilli mes 
précédents ouvrages sur I’ Amérique, je ne doute 
pas = vous n’ayez inserré ma lettre du 7 juillet 
. UIndépendance belge, et reproduite par mes 
plus violents adversaires et méme par la Corre- 
spondance littéraire de Paris dans son numéro du 
25 juillet. 
De retour 
tendue de 
publication du Livre 
m’empresser d’écrire 


I'Irlande, 


soulevé 


de 


l’orage 


j'apprends toute l’é- 
contre moi par la 
des Sauvages. Je 

une lettre pour 

prouver l'authenticité du manuserit et répondre 
aux principales critiques de ce livre ; mais comme 
je suis obligé d’accompagner ma réponse d’inscrip- 
tions analogues & celles du Livre des Sauvages, et 
déja publices par ordre du Sénat des E’tats-Unis, 
la gravure de ¢es planches retardera ma réponse 
pour un peu de temps. Votre honorabilit¢, Mon- 
sieur, m'oblige 4 croire que vous n'hésiterez pas 

i inserrer cette lettre dans le prochain numéro de 
votre excellente revue, i l’effet de suspendre le 

jugement vos lecteurs comp¢tents dans ce 
débat scientifique. 

La presse anglaise ne saurait refuser de publier 
la défense de ma cause, comme elle en a publié 
l’attaque, sans prendre les apparences d’une mau- 
vaise foi qu’elle rejettera sans doute, pour ne pas 
descendre dans le domaine de l'injustice et de la 


seconde 


de 


215.) —“ If this | 


vais | 


haute position littéraire et scientifique qu'elle 


occupe de nos jours. 
Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma considéra- 


| 
} 


Monsieur, votre trés-humble serviteur, 
Em. Domenescu, 


Paris, 29 septembre 1861. 
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